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CONSOLING proverb that we 
have heard often of late, says, 
“When things are at the worst, 
they are about to mend.” 
AS} Whether this saying, like most 
others, has its pithy opposite, we cannot call to 
mind ; but certainly, the state to which our art 
was reduced when we last left it, did not 
speedily get amended. Decorative art had 
become like a squozen orange; and for some 
years, where political events did not retard 
progress altogether, architecture floundered on, 
getting one day “anew sensation,”—now palm- 
ing off the real want, forsooth, as designed 
simplicity. That was the epoch of experimental 
building: it was not the age of ar¢; and in 
England we are only now beginning to recover. 

Of how many of the architects who 
flourished” about the opening of the ninc- 
teenth century, might we once more, with 
Pope, have said, they— 


«“ —— hide with ornaments their want of art ;” 





or of how many might we say, with Martial :— 
* Cinna videri vult pauper, et pauper est.” 


A condition so degraded, of a noble art, in all 
that constitutes art, as that which was for some 


| study, is clearly that art which cannot be put 
forth till the demand is expressed. The works, 
good or bad, however, cannot be dispensed 
with ; and when completed, they are not to be 
put out of sight. 

Now, the training for the principles of archi- 
tecture, and for those applicable to the design 
of household fittings and utensils, being the 
same, it seems that absence of taste must result 
as to buildings, where the ordinary furniture of 
a house is uncared for. A combination of causes 
led to the dearth of taste in architecture; but 
| the absence of intelligibly expressed demand for 
| it, is to be traced in great measure to the cir- 
cumstances under which decorative art was left, 
when the “Louis Quinze” style of ornament 
had been worked out. Then followed in England, 
that epoch once called, in our pages, the dark 
age of taste. As the original beautiful contour 
of a Gothic moulding becomes a misshapen lump 
by the weather, and greater severity of repara- 
tions by the village mason, so even those forms 
which originally were graceful, were divested of 
all proportion, and all beauty of ornament. At an 
unfortunate moment casting came into general 
use, and whoever compares bits of the seven- 
teenth century iron-work, yet remaining'in some 
of the suburbs of London, as in Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, or in Great Ormond-street, or Portman- 
square, with the cast spear-heads in any of the 
same neighbourhoods, will regret that a valuable 
invention should have been applied on such 
erroneous principles. The art of the time, in 
truth, was not capable of design, unless, it may 








| be, with such of the very worst elements of the 


years maintained throughout Europe, and) Pouis Quinze ornament as were left. 


perhaps longest in England, will, we hope, one 


day receive its full elucidation. We have tried | desire for ornament, which is part of the natural | 


to contribute to this by extended notices of 
periods in art-history, which must have had 


much to do with the result. We would pro- | harmless, refuge will be taken in whatever is at | 


ceed with the epoch itself, in the same humble 


But you cannot, if you would, put out the 


| yearning after pleasure: and it holds good in 
, art as in society, that if you do not provide the 


| > fo] 
hand. Hence all the lion’s-head door-knockers, 








' _very stringy, as they say, for want of better 
phrase—and sometimes a castellated porch. 
Sash windows and square Ita‘ian sills aceorded 

, With ideas of convenience, and so forth, and 

| were retained. One day, some one discovered 

_that the old Gothie houses were not built so ; 
and then red brick, stone mu!lions, and splayed 
sills, and lead lights, were the order of the day. 

Now, all this system, erroneous in its origin, 
erroneous at every step, is just one exem- 
plification of what was ever a practice followed 
throughout this later Georgian period of British 
art. It is easier to say what have been errors 
in the use of ancient models, than to put into 
words what should be done,—since some use is 
to be recommended rather than avoided ; but it is 
elear, that such modern use should neither be in 
the way of caricature, nor in that of direct 
reproduction. 

_ We have given these as examples of different 
errors that have marked the architecture of 
our own time. In a score of temporarily pre- 

_vailing fashions, we have mere child’s play, un- 

successful imitation, and direct fie simile,—and 

, we incline to prefer the first, as least harmful. 
Similar variations have lately been played off in 
ecclesiastical architecture,—which has long been 

denied by those who have control over it, to 

' gain any sufficient impregnation of living art. 

| We have heard much from certain writers, as 
to the singular position of the nineteenth century 
in regard to co-existent styles, and singular it is. 
Bat in the course of the present series, we lave 
found several periods in which there were con- 

, temporary systems. We have, however, not 

found any previous period, in which it was the 
general practice to use the model in one or 

other of the ways that we have described,— 
although we believe, Mr. Fergusson advisedly 
carries “the Monkey styles” over a much more 
extended area. We hail the growth of a better 
system ; still, all should be made to feel what dis- 


and inquiring spirit. Considering the original the castellated fenders and fire-grates, or the | advantages are allowed to remain; and how little 


unity of all art, it seems most extraordinary, 


that with painting and seulpture, as well as jstic style of ornament which now gets too | 


|mere arrangements of mouldings. The natural- 


reason we have to be satisfied with our position, 
so long as the vast acquirements of which we 


poetry, equal to, if not in advance of those arts | much of high patronage, is, at all events, atrifle confess the need, are not supported by a defined 


in continental Europe, architecture should have 
held a position so far behind them. The country of 


/more pleasing. Indeed, people were zo/ pleased 
| where they fancied they ought to be. The 


course of professional education. Until we do 
| this,—aid in the growth of a true love of art 


Reynolds, Hogarth, and James Barry, in paint-' principles of art, however, being not understood, | amongst the public, and set the world right as to 
ing, and of Flaxman in sculpture, has, durimg the aim in the drab walls and plain mahogany the duties and position of architects,—we shall 


their time, the names of barely two architects 
who formed for themselves any distinctive style, 
which, if it be sometimes the result of caprice, 
is a thing of which the absence is not consistent 
with the working of genius. Such individual 
character, be it recollected, we found through 


of “genteel” society, was to be “coldly cor- 
rect.” Gilding, in the drawing-room, was the 
|highest stroke of art. It is to this state of 
| taste, that we owe the plain brick-fronted hole- 


in-the-wall style of house, whereabout it would 
puzzle the observer to find anything like what 


Temain but “infirm of purpose,” and false to 
our expressed aspirations. 

| It must by no means be concluded, that the 
check to the steady progress of art was confined 
_tothis country. We have been merely urging that 

‘our country has yet to complete the emancipation 


the very height of the domination of precedent, he has been accustomed to, as architectural mem- | which has already, within our immediate recol- 
Why, with professors of our art bythe thousand— | pers, Looking closely, indeed, some reflection ection, given a number of fine works of art to 


academies and societies—knowledge of examples 
such as the Cinque-centisti did not dream of—an 
similarly, with powers of delineation perhaps un- 
attained till the late period of a Pozzi and a Pir- 
anesi—why, with our modern science of zsthetics 
and observation of every work of nature—and 
finally, our accumulated resources of mechanism 
and chemistry, and of material products from 
every corner of the globe,—why with all these 
things, an opening should be left for those 
who may have been ready to detract from the 
real merits of the architects of the nineteenth 
century, is still to us the modern riddle of the 
Sphinx. Great progress has, however, been 
made of recent years, and continues to be made 
throughout the country, and though it is re- 
tarded by the slow pace of public education, it 
is proceeding to that ultimate safe foundation— 
of which the support had not been offered per- 
haps since the golden age of Greek art. 
Without this sympathy and popular apprecia- 
tion, art does not only waste its efforts on a 
“desert air,’ it cannot in the medium of 
architecture get called into general existence. 
For, our art, if, from its distinction from painting 
and sculpture by the use of principles of nature, 
rather than imitative forms, it requires special 


from the earlier style of degenerate Italian, may Paris, Munich, and Berlin. What, then, is this 
be found about the doorway, or in fortunate ‘cloud of which the incubus still overshadows 
exceptions, the style of the Adams, of which it us ?—for the contrast between the richest capital 
| will be necessary for us to take some account. ' of Europe and every other, we fear, is beyond 
Generally, however, you are able to assume that question. In art, as in war, the history of mis- 
| the “style” arose out of the Italian, only because takes should not be unprofitable. We are about 
it does not appear to be the Gothic. ‘to deal with a chapter of unwritten history, more 
In the suburbs of towns you will occasionally difficult than any we have attempted. 

meet with more decided efforts in taste. A 
very damp-looking and rough-cast structure, 

deriving any picturesqueness that it may have | 
from insidious ivy, and,;somewhat rickety about 





MEMORIALS OF SMITHFIELD. 


In a brief space of time the ancient market of 


: Smithfield,—like the Fleet Prison, Bartholomew 
he casements, is chanced upon. Here you ~™ ; ‘ py 
bea sores She . Fair, and some other relics of former days,— 


> ‘ eS 

have the true “ carpenter's Gothic, the great will have become a matter of the past ; and the 
discovery of that “enlightened critic, the huge assemblage of pens and railings, which 
dabbler in the tag-rag and bob-tail of auction- has heen long the wonder of all beholders, will 
rooms—the great amateur architect of Straw-' cease to encumber this historical site, which will 
berry-hill—whose dictum as to Inigo Jones was be carefully preserved, we hope, for the purposes 
brought to our aid of late, perhaps somewhat of health improvement. We have seen it in 
‘more hastily than it merited. So that there the dark night, in the bustle of the fair, 
were pointed arches, and pinnacles albeit of illuminated by torch-lght and specked with 
crowding and struggling life, both human and 
volt: Oe ee sabres, shel Oe animal; and we have also seen it silent and 
work became a desirable country residence. The lighted only by the clear moon. 

builder’s Gothic of later days is a stage in| “Whatever may be the time, it is scarcely pos- 
advance of this: pointed arches were discovered ' sible to pass through Smithfield without being im- 
to be no longer essential: besides, there were | pressed by the recollection of events which have 
labels to the windows, and boards to the gables here taken place. Amid the curses of drovers, 
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the noise of cattle, the barking of dogs, and 
other confusions, a recollection of the hangings, 
the burnings, the tournaments which have here 
been held, and which have rendered the name of 
Smithfield familiar throughout the land, will 
ome back. 
One In former times,” the monk of St. Bartho- 
lomew, who has so carefully recorded the parti- 
culars of the life of Rahere, the founder of the 
old ehurch and monastery, says of Smithfield. 
«right uncleane it was, and as a marsh dunge and 
fenny, with water almost every time abounding ; 
and that that was eminent above the water dry 
was deputed and ordained to be the gallows of 
thieves and to the torment of others that were 
condemned by judicial authority.” In this wild 
and then solitary place, in the reign of Henry I. 
Rahere, “aman sprung and born of low kaynge,” 
founded the church and hospital, and also esta- 
blished the first fair or market in Smithfield. 
“Rahere,” says the chronicler, “when he 
attained the flower of youth, began to haunt 


ried away, as holy relics, pieces of the earth in 
which the blood of their champion had been 
spilt, while others continued there the whole 
night in devotion, nor did they quit the place 


until a military guard was sent, by whom they 
were at length, though with great reluctance 


on their part, dispersed to their respective 
habitations. 
In 1295 a dispute arose between Ralph Sand- 
wich, the custos of the city, and the prior of St. 
Bartholomew’s, relative to the profits of the fair 
held in Smithfield, the custos insisting that as 
the privileges of the city were forfeited, all the 
ben:fit arising therefrom must, of course, belong 
‘to the king. The affsir coming to the know- 
‘ledge of Edward, who was then at Durham, he 
directed that the controversy should be decided 
by the barons, who were in favour of the prior. 
As early as the reign of Edward III. Smith- 
field was used for jousts and tournaments, and 
must have presented a gay scene when Dame 
Alice Ferrars rode as ia tale of the Sun from 
the Tower, through Cheap, accompanied by 





the households of noblemen and the palaces of 
princes—where under every elbow of them 
spread their cushions—with jokes and flatteries , 

electably anointing their eyes, by this manner | 
to draw to him their friendships, and yet he) 
was not content with this, but often haunted | 
the king’s palace, and amid the noiseful press | 
of the tumultuous court enforced himself with | 
jolity and carnal suavity by which he might 
draw to him the hearts of many a one.” 

In this manner Rahere spent his youth until 
visited by a fearful vision, in which St. Bartho- 
lomew appeared and saved him from seeming 
destruction. In the dream the saint said, “I 
am Bartholomew, the apostle of Jesus Christ, 
that come to succour thee in thy anguish, and 
to open to thee the secret mysteries of heaven : 
know me, truly, by the will and commandment of 
the Holy Trinity, and the common favour of the 
celestial court and council, to have chosen a 
place in the suburbs of London, at Smithfield, 
whére in my name thou shalt found a church.” 

After this time, Rahere withdrew himself 
from the vanities of courts, and proceeded 
earnestly to carry into effect the instructions 
of the saint. He availed himself in divers ways 
of the assistance of his powerful friends, and 
by assuming an appearance of insanity, obtained 
the aid of the multitude, who brought materials 
for the building from various parts. The hospital 
was first built in 1102, and then the church and 
priory, which he finished in 1123. Ten years after 
the church was completed, certain enemies 
of the founder rose against him, and threatened 
him with persecution. The king, in order to 
rescue him from this injustice, issued a grant 
which confirmed to the prior and brethren of 
St. Bartholomew many privileges, amongst which 
they were allowed to hold a fair on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew’s day and the day after. This 
document says,—“ I also grant my firm peace 
to all persons coming to and returning from the 
fair which is wont to be celebrated in that place 
at the feast of St. Bartholomew; and I forbid 
any one of the royal servants to send to implead 
any of their persons,” &c. 

Shortly after this event Rahere died, and was 
buried in the church, where his tomb may be 
found. Even at this remote period, St. Bar- 
tholomew fair assumed considerable importance, 
and became famous as the resort of dealers in 
woollen cloths. The fair was at this time, and 
ov long afterwards, held in Bartholomew- 
ciose. 

In 1195, William Fitz-Osbert, alias Long- 
beard, with several adherents, disturbed the 
tranquillity of the city. They were overpowered | 
and committed to the Tower, and next morning | 
they were brought to their trial, and sentence | 
of death being passed upon them, they were | 
allowed one night to make their peace with | 
heaven, and on the following morning they were | 
drawn by the feet shel the city, to a part of | 
Smithfield, then called the Elms, where they were | 
publicly executed, and then hanged in chains. 
‘This, however, did not entirely appease the dis- 
turbance ; for the body of Fitz-Osbert being | 
carried away, a report was immediately propa- 
gated by a priest, who was a kinsman of the 
deceased, that several miracles had been wrought 
at the place of his execution. 

Hereupon vast numbers of people resorted to 
Smithfield, many of whom picked up and car- 
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many lords and ladies,—every lady leading a 
lord by his horse’s bridle till they came mto 
West Smithfield ; and then began a great joust, 
which lasted seven days. 

In Smithfield, and most probably near the 
entrance-gate of St. Bartholomew’s, the famous 
interview took place between Richard II., Wat 
Tyler, and the rebels. 

In the ninth year of Richard II. “ there was 
a great riding from the Tower to Westminster, 
and every lord held a lady’s bridle; and in the 
morning began the joust at Smithfield, which 
lasted three days.” 

In 1390, a grand tournament was held in 
Smithfield, on which oceasion many German 
princes and numbers of the nobility from various 
parts of the Continent came to England, to 
partake of the royal entertainment. 

Then in the year 1393, certain lords of Scot- 
land came into England to get worship by force 
of arms. The Earl of Mar challenged the Earl 
of Nottingham to joust with him, and so they 
ran certain courses, but not the full challenge. 
The Earl of Mar was cast, both horse and man, 
and two of his ribs broken with the fall, so that 
he was conveyed out of Smithfield, and so 
towards Scotland, but died by way of York. 

In the ancient days, when every serving-man 
carried a sword and buckler, they and other 
loose characters made Smithfield a rendezvous, 
filling the place with uproars and quarrels,—so 
much so, that it was for many years called 
Ruffians’ Hall. 

Between Hosier-lane and Cow-lane, in Smith- 
field, anciently was a large pool of water for 
horses, &c. and to the south-west of which, in 
Cow-lane, where St. John’s-court is situated, 
stood the gallows, or public place of execution, 
called the Elms, from the number of such trees 
growing there. But the gallows being removed 
to the west suburb of London (Tyburn), the 
site of the pond was covered with houses. 

It would be by no means agreeable to enter 
into the particulars of the sad cases of those 
who have in Smithfield perished for conscience 
sake, or of those charged with witchcraft and 
sorcery: some were hanged and quartered, 
ane Walied. some burnt. ye 1652, May 10th, 
Evelyn, in his Diary, says, — “ Passing by 
Smithfield, I saw a miserable creature burning 
who had murdered her husband.” — 

The church and priory of St. Bartholomew 
must, in the olden time, have been a fine feature 
in Smithfield. The various edifices were re- 
stored and added to by Prior Bolton, shortly 
before the sequestration of the monasteries, 
&c. by Henry VIII. at which time it was 
suddenly dismantled, and sold to the unscru- 
pulous Chancellor Sir Richard Rich. 

Amongst other things conveyed by the king’s 
grant was, “all that water and conduit,and course 
of water ep from a certain place called the 
Conduit-head of St. Bartholomew, within the 
manor of Canonbury, in the parish of Islington, 
and county of Middlesex, with the cistern and 
nipe of lead as enjoyed by William Bolton.”# 

he profits arising from the fair also fell into 
the hands of the chancellor. 
The grant proceeds to state “and whereas a 





* The garden-house and other remains of the country residences 
of the priors of St. Bartholomew, are still to be traced near Can- 





certain chapel, called the parish chapel, and 
part of the great parish church, have been ¢aken 
away, and the materials sold for our use. 
nevertheless, there still remains a part fit for 
creating ag church, and already raised and 


a 

built.” This the king gave to the use of the 
parish. Stow says “ that he in his youth had 
yearly seen, on the eve of St. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, the scholars of divers grammar-schools 
repair unto the church of St. Bartholomew, the 
priory in Smithfield, when, upon a bank boarded 
about under a tree, some one scholar had steped 
up, and then had opposed and answered until he 
were by some better scholar than himself over. 
come and put down; and then the overcomer 
taking the place, did like as the first, and in the 
end the best opposers and answerers had rewards, 
which I observed not. But it made good school. 
masters and good scholars diligently against 
such times to prepare themselves for the iain. 
ing of this pe Sug 

n course of time Bartholomew’s Fair became 
rather a place for sport than for the sale of 
merchandize. 

Pepys, in his Diary, 30th August, 1667, says, 
“T to Bartholomew Fayre to walk up and down, 
and there among other things find my Lady 
Castlemain at a puppet-play (patient grizell), 
and the street full of people, expecting her 
coming; and I confess id wonder at her 
courage to come abroad, thinking the people 
would abuse her, but they, silly people, ao not 
know the work she makes, and therefore suffered 
her, with great respect, to take coach, and she 
away without any trouble at all.” Eventually 
Bartholomew Fair became a great nuisance, and 
instead of three days, was prolonged to a 
fortnight, and was, says Chamberlain, “ of 
little other use than for idle youth and loose 
people to resort to spend their money in vanity, 
and what is worse, in debaucheries, &c. There- 
upon the magistracy, often intending, at last 
fully resolved in the year 1708 to reduce the 
fair to the space of time originally granted.” 

The humours of Bartholomew’s Fair have been 
rendered famous by Hogarth, and well described 
by Hone. We progressed last Bartholomew’s 
day to Smithfield, and saw one or two stalls, a 
couple of policemen, and a few children. This 
was all that was left of the famous fair, 
which had been held on the spot for about 709 
years. The Lord Mayor, in stately procession, 
aig proclaimed the fair near the old gate- 
way. On these occasions it was usual for the 
Lord Mayor to call on the governor of New- 
gate, and partake of a cool tankard of wine 
spiced with nutmeg and sugar. This custom 
caused the death of Sir John Shuter, Lord 
Mayor in 1688. In holding the tankard he let 
the lid flap down with so much force that his 
horse started, and he was thrown to the ground 
with so much force that he died next day. 

“In March, 1849,” says the “ Handbook of 
London,” “ during the excavation of a drain at 
the depth of 3 feet from the service, immediately 
opposite the entrance of the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, the workmen laid open a 
mass of unhewn stones, blackened as if by fire, 
and covered with ashes, and human bones 
charred, and partially consumed.” This is be- 
lieved to have been the spot generally used for 
the Smithfield burnings, the face of the victims 
being turned to the east and to the great gate 
of St. Bartholomew’s, the prior of which was 
generally present on such occasions. 

Having thus slightly glanced at the history 
of St. Bartholomew’s and Old Smithfield, we 
would direct attention to a valuable relic of that 
place, which seems just now to be in danger. 
The engraving will in a measure serve to 
show the rent and dilapidated condition of the 
principal gateway of the ancient monastery, 
which has been “a thing of beauty” and in- 
terest for a period of 600 years. We have not 
so many of these remnants remaining in the 
metropolis that we can afford to part with it: 
it is an historical monument, which (as Dr. 
Johnson said of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell) 
has been “looked upon with veneration” for 
several centuries by our ancestors, and is still 
looked upon with interest hy numbers who have 
the “good taste to appreciate the memorials of 
former days. It would be a pity to let it be 
destroyed for want of a little care. 





noubury tower, Islington. 


It would seem that the gate of St. Bar 
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tholomew’s is unfortunately situated : we believe 
that it is claimed by the parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew, which still retains F geo privileges, in- 
dependent of the City. The parish is small, and 
the funds are insufficient to provide for the 
proper repair, and the City authorities decline 
to assist : so between these parties the old gate 
is likely to fall. a 
A recent fire has demolished an adjoining 
house, which has added much to the danger of 
the gate, and we are told that, but for the exer- 
tions of Mr. Palmer, who has built up a wall 
for its support, it would have been before this 
time removed. 

Our second cut represents part of the 
cloisters of the Priory of St. Bartholomew, on 
the south side of the church, now below a 
tobacco manufactory, 











WHAT TO DO WITH SMITHFIELD. 
Your powerful leader of last week shows that 
there are pressing reasons why a speedy decision 
should be arrived at as to the appropriation of the 
site of the old Cattle Market. It is not all required 
as an open space for air and ventilation. Eastward 
there are Finsbury-square and the Artillery Ground ; 
northward, the open spaces of St. John’s-street and 
| Clerkenwell ; westward, the improvements in Far- 
ringdon-street; and southward, the large areas of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Blue Coat 
School. It will thus be seen that no case can be 
made out for retaining the whole of Smithfield unoc- 
cupied, while every other consideration requires that 
{no time be lost in applying it to useful and well- 
regulated dwellings for the industrious and poorer 
classes. The recent demolition of the numerous but 
wretched dwellings of the poor throughout the course 
of the continuation of Farringdon-street, has in no 
way provided them with better abodes, and these 
miserable beings have been driven to augment the 
population of the already over-crowded localities, 
where dirt, depravity, and death already reigned. 
Probably no class of people ever suffered mage un- 
justly than the indigent inhabitants of the dens that 
have been destroyed throughout the metropolis to 
effect public improvements. While they have been 
rooted out from many places, no proportionate pro- 
vision has been made to locate them in better habita- 
tions : an impulse has thus been given to the produc- 
_ tion of all those calamities incidental to overcrowding 
'@ poor and ill-educated people. Prisons, hospitals, 
and lunatic asylums are full. On the other hand, the 
traders in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and the 
holders of property there, deserve some consideration, 
as they have had no compensation for taking away 
the cause of their trade. To bring a large population 
into the locality would be but doing them justice, by 
restoring trade and activity again to the neighbour- 
hood. I would, therefore, propose that under the 
city, or other control, extensive lodging should be 
provided for a very large class of the industrious 
population. Such establishments are found not only 
to be self-supporting, but to pay well. If schools for 
the young, means of improvement for the adalt, 
baths and washhouses, were provided, together with 
dwellings adapted in ¢hetr original construction to 
people of limited means, on a most extensive scale, 
‘no greater moral revolution could be effected in this 
vast city. The thing, however, must be done well : 
I would not spare an inch of the available site for 
any other purpose than for providing for the physical, 
moral, and social welfare of the poor; and by pro- 
viding, under strict regulation, for 5,000 or 10,000 
old and young, although it may be at first at some 
cost, still it will be all saving in the end. The 
population which we will not care for in their infancy, 
we are compelled to provide for as they grow up. 
Wretched children unconsciously imbibing in over 
crowded dwellings, the licentiousness of adult de- 
gradation, are subsequently kept by us in prisons; 
or by their feeble health, in workhouses and unions ; 
or by their further physical and mental degradation, 
in our lunatic asylums. Look in at the Westminster 
_ prisons : see hundreds of children, most of whom 
; would not have been lodging free at your or my 
' expense had we caused them to live with their 
| parents only, instead of in a room with three or 
| four adults and hosts of children, too crowded for 
| decency or control. Some of these have been tried 
five or seven times, and a trial may be said to cost 
lus at least 5/. How could this 5/. be better 
lexpended in the beginning? Look at Cold Bath 
Fields prison : there you see exceeding 1,400 adult 
| males, who owe their boarding and lodging at our 
l expense, to our neglect in the beginning. Look at 
our two Middlesex Lunatie Asylums, together holding 
at the present moment exceeding 2,200 pauper 


} 


lunatics, and yet space is required for 600 or 800 
__'more, paid for in licensed houses : and then the 
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cost of the sites and fabrics of these asylums, how 








The arrangement of the huts is not good : in 


far short of 300,000/.2 And why required ? Mainly | fact, we should not be honest if we did not say 
iret ie played aud mental degradation during | that it seems to us to be very bad. A flat 


infaney. ceiling is formed with boarding at. the level 
Stimulated by your admirable article of last week, of the underside of the. tie-beams, and the 


and your perseverance in promoting better dwellings 
for the poor, I venture through your columns to urge 
the appropriation of a site in all ways favourable for 
realizing your humane and yet economical aspirations. 
The site of Smithfield is central, and therefore 
favourable for the homes of the industrious, as being 
within hail of their employment. 

It is sufficient in extent to afford substantial 
relief to the overcrowded districts within the metre- 
polis. It would lessen the price of lodgings in 
unwholesome districts, and canse the proprictors 
there to improve them for their own benefit. 

It would save the almost total destruction of the 
surrounding property, which mast otherwise follow 
the removal of the cattle-market, by bringing a 
population to the locality. It would save the con- 
version of the numerous houses in the neighbourhood 
into dens of disease, crime, and death, which must 
otherwise follow their desertion by the present 
oecupiers. 

Iu fine, it appears to me to afford the opportunity 
for which yor and your fellow labourers have 
struggled so long and faithfully,—the doing justice 
at once to the poor and ourselves, by finding the 
former proper dwellings. Pray use your powerful 
influence and practical knowledge to carry out this 
suggestion of A MaGISTRATE. 








THE CAMP AT ALDERSHOTT. 


Havine given currency to some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the works now 
going on for the accommodation of the troops at 
Aldershott, and being anxious not to swell with- 
out cause the chorus of abuse of everything and 
every body which is now ringing through the 
country, we ran down the other day from the 
Waterloo Station to Farnborough, by the South- 
Western Railway (the distance is 33 miles), and 
the@ce by chaise, easily procurable a¢ present, to 
the site of the camp, about 2} miles off, in order 
to judge for ourselves. The country is beau- 
tiful ; the ride a charming one; and if our pur- 
pose were to write an article, and induce some 
of our readers to make a journey to the camp, 
and get the advantage of a little fresh air, we 
might descant through a page on these subjects, 
and introduce all sorts of information on trees in 
general and pines in particular, talking learnedly 
of the pinus abies, pinus cedrus, and the pinus 
strobus, or what is called the Weymouth pine, 
whereof there are.darge numbers on the road; 
and pointing out specimens of the larch,—the 
only one of the fir trees, by the way, not an 
evergreen,—standing unclothed and shivering 
amongst their well-covered companions. This, 
however, is not our present object, and we will 
only stop to say, that the prevalence of the pine 
gives a very advaneed look to the country about 
Aldershott : the eye finds it everywhere, and the 
nose receives suggestions of Canada balsam, 
turpentine, and spruce beer at every turn. 

On approaching the heath, said to comprise 
3,000 acres, the long ranges of wooden huts 
have a curious appearance, and. suggest the 
temporary towns of the gold country. Six 
hundred of the huts are ready, about half the 
number intended, and these stand 18 feet apart, 
on each side of aroad (asufficient number being 
together to serve for a battalion). Each hut for 
the privates is to accommodate twenty-five men, 
with a kitchen, and (too small) range, or eook- 
ing-stove, With the exception of the fire-place, 
the huts are wholly formed of timber, boarded 
inside and out, and, in the first instance, were 

lanted down on the soil without any foundation. 

hose ereeted more lately, however, have some 
concrete, with a few courses of bricks, for the 
woodwork to stand on; and, so far from findi 
fault with this, which costs, perhaps, 2/.10s. a 
hut, as some have done, we should say that it 
would be much better if a layer of conerete were 
spread over the whole site of the hut, so as not 
merely to save the joists from decay, but to keep 
down those vapours and damps which make a 
bed close to the ground unwholesome. Nothing 
will be gained, we suppose, by accustoming the 
men to get ill, and be cured. “ They will not be 
any better prepared thereby to stand unavoid- 
able unwholesome influences when the time of 
real struggle arrives. The roof is formed of 
feather-edged deals covered with asphalted felt, 


worse, ‘are low in the sides of the hut, 
not mere¢than 4 feet 6 inches from the hinges 
to the didor. The room has the of a 

egg-bax: with a quarter of hundred of men 
sleeping sim it, the atmosphere will become 
poisonous: It is true there is a hole through 
the om allow the smoke pipe of a stove 
to pass through, but the small annular opening 


ficient for the purpose of ventilation. My | have 
the flat ceiling atall? Ifthe boarding followed 
the line of the — ata Promo distance from 
them to inclose a layer of air, protection | 
be obtained from sudden alternations of tem- 
| perature, and a more lofty and healthful apart- 
ment formed of a convement shape for draming. 
off the vitiated air. 

The greater number of the huts are being 
execut aie Messrs. Haward and Ni 

Going towards the vi 
(where a fresh publichouse is gem built, by 
the way), the ground has been staked out for 
|the permanent barracks; but the nt 
asmuch as it is to erect accommoda- 
tion for 10,000 i ', 3,000 pony of 9 
uarters, magazines, . &e. it is de- 
seahle that the best consideration should be 
given to the subject. It is understood that 
these barracks will take the shape of quad- 
rangles, eaeh lodging 1,000 men, and it is in- 
tended, we are told, that the dormitories are to 
| be open for the accommodation of the married 
‘and unmarried indiserimi . Language too 
strong cannet be used in ation of such 
a system; and we do most sineerely hope that 
_the determination will not be adhered to. Surely 
a classification could be made, and the dormi- 


| 


tories appropriated to the married should be 


divided into. compartments by lew screens. 
| Mr. Myers has the contract for the erection 
of the barracks. 
| Good roads are being made throughout the 
/camp, but when these will be finished it would 
be hard to say, under the system at present 
pursued. One good road-man, working with a 
will, would do as much as six of the incapables 
there gathered together.* 
| The camp will raise the value of some of the 
_adjacent properties. We were told on the spot, 
) that three acres of land whieh were bought not 
long ago for 100 guineas haye been sold recently 
for 1,020/. Owners may rejoiee, and the lucky 
proprietor of the Row Barge Ina, at the entrance 
to the camp, is probably already in correspon- 
dence with some eminent “ 'Threadneedie-street 
_ broker,” to obtain good investments for his 
| Surplus ery wer a a 
Aldershott Chureh appears to be mai 
ithe fifteenth century, and has few —- 
externally at all events. We could see through 
the window a seventeenth-century monument, 
displaying the regiment of small children, before 
and behind the kneeling mother, whieh the seulp- 
tors of that time delighted in setting forth, but 
further than that we could not penetrate. The 
stonework of the tower has been renewed with 
brick. There,is a wenderfal old holly in the 
churchyard, whieh has silently looked on while 
ti sears cae Aldershottians have 
passed away, and two fine yews it company, 
planted at a time when the fhting men there- 
about looked to sueh trees for their arms. 
| Fire ry tHe) Cery-nean.—Last week three work: 
shops belonging.to Mr. J. Linningden, eabinet- maker ; 
(& timber and veneer store, belonging to Mr, 8. J. 
Cross; and sevqral houses, were rapidly eonsumed by 
fire before the epgines gould be effectually brought to 


bear upon them, 





| - 





| * With reference te a recent letter, headed ** Barracks 
Admiralty,” one of the Department. desires to state rpm) 
work submitied to public competition for contract, and all 
others of minor importance, i.e. those unter 3001. which are 
carried out by measurement,—although under the general con- 
| trol of the officers of the Royal Engincers, are under the specia} 
superintenilence of the Civil Professional Branch of the Royal 
Engineer Department, the members of which, speaking generally 
and particularly, are fully competent, as it is their duty to analyze 
| and check all prices for works or materials not specified in the 
, agreed price-book or schedule.” 


left round the pipe would be altogether insuf- | 


of these seems even yet searcely settled. In- 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Ay ordinary observer, looking at the building, 
would .say that. it was [ge impossible the 
Exhibition could be ready by the Ist of May: 
indeed, there is not a single thing unpacked yet 
in the Palais d’Industrie; nevertheless, the 

authorities on the spot still assert that it wil! 
| be oj on that day. 

e long ; whieh is to be appropriated 
to the i in motion, and which, by the 
way, is twiee as long.as our building was in 
Hyde Park, is in a very unfinished state: the 
flooring is not down, and-mot a single piece of 
‘machinery is erected: indeed, there are very 
few packages of any kindo be seen, though the 
‘Officials say they scareely know where they will 
find space for the claimants. The other build- 
\ing—the Palais des Beamaz Arts, is in a much 
| more forward state; andin it there are some 
magearent eries far pictures and sculptures, 
with-the li most admirably arranged. The 
| Freneh have ney for eens the best 
/roomsa, or rather the /asgest ; this is per- 
haps.as it should be, as-they exhibit some pic- 
|tures of extraordinary size, ging to the 
“nation’s galleries and churches. England has 
'a portion of two narsew galleries, speaking 
| comparatively, one om the ground flor, the 
‘other above: in the former will be placed the 
oil pietures; in the latter, the water-colour 
‘drawings, engravings, and lithographs. The 
‘engravings and lithographs are hung, and it is 
curious to see how many of the works issued by 
the Art-Union of London are on the walls : in 
. faet, most of the prints, and many of the wood- 

cuts, are there. These are all exhibited by the 
‘engravers themselves. The works sent by the 
council will be in the other building—the Pala’ 
d’ Industrie, and a capital place has been allotted 
to them. 
| Our correspondent happened to be present ou 
the 7th, at the openimgwf many of the cases of 
pictures from Eng and says that, with but 
one exception, there wasnot an accident of the 
most trivial kind: ewem this was not of any 
| moment, being only damage to the frame of one 
|of Mr. Uwin’s pictures. 

Messrs. Redgrave, Creswick, Hurlstone, and 
Warren, are vigorously at work with hammers 
and screw-drivers, superintending the unpack- 
ing. Our display will not be a large one, but it 
will be very creditable. There are hundreds, 
nay thousands, of pictures in the building — 

ozel 





|up one against another, but not half a 
are hung. 

The jury have had a little maiter to contend 
with, somewhat of the nature of our “ fig-lea! 
controversy” at Sydenham, relating to a pic- 
ture which represents an imterior of the artist’s 
sane: a immense ppture, with the 
figures ife-size, consisting of portraits oi 
artists, cena mco models, some i the latter 
being. “in the nude.” The ayes had it, and it 
will probably be hung. Nothing is yet settled 
about the opening ceremony, aud not a singis 
invitation has been sent out. ends very full 
balready: the people are looking out for a great 
harvest, 


—_—_— 
GLASGOW,—ITS PROGRESS AND ITS 
EXHIBITION. 


Giascow, it is my belief, is at the rae 
time the most go-ahead city in Great Britain. 
Her p even within the last five years, is 
ex ces - sa does not eonsist = mens 
sion , but in the recognition and applica- 
tion tthe powers daily unfolded by science, as 
well as no small encouragement of art. The 
miles-and miles of new streets are, to one who 
has been for some years an absentec, surprising ; 
and they are the more striking, if his stay the 
while has been in the pee : nee 
great advantage whieh the “flat,”’ or horizon‘a 
stem of houses over what the 
people the “self-contained” or 
system,-—at least as viewed externally. 


vertical 
ad the | Lt the former, the architecture. may be magul- 


fieent; in the latter it seems fettered to 
mediocrity. This can be understood at a glance 
by the Londoner, by a visit to Victoria-street, 

estminster. As regards the commercial metro- 
polis of Scotland, its street-architecture has been 
making rapid strides in the period I have named ; 
and Venetian, which offers many advantages, 
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seems to be considerably cultivated. In Ingram- 
street there is, near its completion, an extensive 
and costly erection of warehouses, in what is 
intended ‘for the Old Scottish style, by a: clever 
London practitioner who ought to have known 
better; but the pigeons at least will be pleased 
when billing and cooing up among its dormers 
and turrets: it is ornamented ‘with a row of 
nail-heads about 2 feet square, and not far off'a 
foot in projection. The worthy citizens are 
much given to church-building ; and each sue- 
ceeding effort seems to eclipse its predecessor : 
in fact, that seems, par excellence, there, to be 
“the way the money goes,”—all due acknow- 
ledgment being understood as to the princely 
contribution to the Patriotic Fund, which only 
London could surpass. The modern knowledge 
of Gothic art is of English growth, and 





and-fro currents are as regular as ‘if they were 
on tramways; and there are now no stoppages : 
in fact, the improvement is equivalent to another 
bridge, and the public are deeply indebted to its 
ingenious propounder. There is much hinder- 
ment in social affairs through the admixture of 
* slow’ coaches.” 

The Gla: Exhibition ‘presents a remark- 
able example of what a few men, imbued with a 
fervid love of, and having a burning thirst for, 
their art, and: a-.resolute purpose withal, can 


aisle of two ‘stories, open to it, on one of its 
sides; and ffom the exterior side of the lower 
story of the aisle open a series of rooms serving 
the purpose of the “courts” in the past and 
present Crystal Palaces : besides these, there is 





another hall, and a council-room and offices. In 


mainly due to the enthusiasm of a sect. The! these halls and rooms are accumulated and dis- 
Glasgowegians are all the better for having had | played a surprising assemblage of works of art 
a few ecclesiastical structures erected from de-/ in all its departments, obtained from the col- 
signs procured besouth the Tweed : at any rate, | lections of illustrious and distinguished person- 
they have amongst their own artists now men | ages in this country and the Continent,—paint- 
who have the true feeling for medieval art, | ings, sculptures, models, casts, bronzes, stained 
which a few short years ago was to them a| glass, glass mosaics, carpets, furniture, china, 
mystery—under a great seal. orcelain, bisque, terra-cotta, tapestries, draw- 
The equestrian statue of her Majesty the} ings, photographs,—cum multis aliis. There is 
Queen, by Baron Marochetti, is a fine work;!a large series of drawings, possessing great 
and I have no doubt that the Peel statue by | interest, and for which, I understood, overtures 
John Mossman,—judging by the small model,! have been made on the part of the British 
and by the head, which is already completed in; Museum, namely, highly-finished views and mea- 
pee, and presents an excellent, characteristic | sured projections of classic remains, made by 
ikeness,—will be an ornament to the city. The! Bruce, the traveller: they are in India-ink, and 
figure is to be 8 feet high, in bronze, and will} have all the appearance of {ine engravings, the 
robably be cast in London. There appear to! scenery and finarts true to nature: they are 
e disadvantages attending the eleetro-deposition | unpublished and unique ; and their ransom is a 
process of obtaining the metal figure; one of|high figure, which I forget. Bruce, I was 
which consists in the metal being pure copper, ' informed, had studied for two years at Rome, 
which sculptors do not esteem so highly as they|to complete his qualification for this under- 
do bronze. taking; and his earlier performances, views of 
The new stone bridge at Stoekwell-street is a | the temples at Pestum, evince his probationary 
satisfactory structure, excepting that it seems | progress. From Lord Elgin’s collection, there 
as if three arches might have sufficed instead of | are some tinted drawings of Greek remains, by 
five. The question of rise comes into play, but | Lusieri, of admirable finish. Mrs. Williams has 
the ellipse in lieu of the circular-segment would | contributed several fine and large views, in 
probably have afforded the requisite facility. The ' water-colours, of the Acropolis, by the famous 
suspension-bridge at Portland-street also looks} “ Greek Williams,” the finest, unfortunately, 
well: another is commenced near the Humane | not having the foreground finished. There is a 
Society-house. Below bridge, the increased | beautiful and extensive collection of drawings, 
river business points to the desirableness. of a/ early and late, by David Roberts, R.A—Venice, 
tunnel for the cross traffic. A Glasgow architect Glasgow, Dumblane, Elgin, Melrose, St. An- 
suggests the opportunity which cértain river drew’s, &e.—including those referred to by 
operations at the present time offer for the Ruskin; some finely-engraved and_highly- 
diversion of the stream from one-half its ehannel, | coloured interiors from Rome, designed by “the 
to enable the excavation for the tunnel, and its inventor of the style called Pompeian ;” and au 
construction, to be carried on from above, one- interesting collection, by Dr. Putrick, of Leipsie, 
half at a time,—thus obviating the costly, consisting of drawings of the Gothic buildings 
tedious, and hazardous process of doing it by of Germany, &c. 
“tunnelling :”? depth, also, could probably be) John Thomas figures in James I. Anne of 
saved by adopting such a course. | Denmark, and other plastic performances; and 
The Clyde continues to hold its character for | Handyside Ritchie is strong in Wallace, and a 
marine-engines : 8 companion on the rail—on his | variety of compositions. Copeland has fine 


first visit from the land of stars and stripes—|chinas and parians, and Templeton, carpets. | 


told me of the special reliance placed by all| The terra-cottas (red), are from Germany, and 
classes on those “liners” which are fitted up| are very fine: they include a large bust of 
with engines from the Clyde. | Hadrian. The architectural models include the | 

In Glasgow, Dr. Arnott’s chimney-valves are | palace of Saxe-Coburg, the residence of the | 
not so well known as they ought to be; and father of H.R.H. Prince Albert, who is the | 


pete of several-architects, one which may be 
enominated Scotobaronial, ably decorated by 
Messrs. Bogle and Bennett ; a fine stained-glass 
window, by Ballantine, of Edinburgh, who, 
himself a poet, has depicted the poets of Cale- 
donia, from Barbour to Campbell, — well desig- 
nating his -performance, “The Makers of Scot- 
land:” thereis also a: good ceiling, by Mr, D. 
R. Hay, of Edinbargh. 

This exhibition is, as I have-said, the work of 
afew spirited men, Glasgow’ members of the 





achieve. There is a lofty main hall, having an! Scottish Institute of Architecture. But the 


had first to buy property, adapt existing build- 
‘Ings, and erect new; so that their enthusiasm 
|has indeed been of no ordinary kind. Yet, 
although their efforts have been crowned with 
success, so far as the eye can discern; and they 
have been smifed on with the united counte- 
‘nance of all the civic-rulers in Scotland, headed 
by the Hon. Lord Provost Orr, of Glasgow; I 
‘doubt whether they will not come out with a 
loss, apart from the consideration of their pro- 
' perty-investment ; for, although my visit was on 
a Saturday, the halls were far from crowded. 
_My opinion is,. that the magnates and merchant - 
¥ 
princes of Glasgow would do well to put 
their hands into their pockets, and purchase 
from the architects of Glasgow this property 
‘for the city,—together with such of the works 
‘of art as are obtainable and adapted for per- 
‘manent purposes, as a nucleus for a continuous 
‘exhibition ; but the trusteeship should remain 
with the founders, associated with a limited 
number of distinguished patrons of art. As it 
is, it will let more light into the minds of both 
the old and young citizens of Glasgow, in 
matters of art, supplementing, for the benefit of 
the home-keepers, the work of the great exhibi- 
tion of 1851, than anything that has gone 
before. Art culture by eye-tuition is to that by 
books as the electric telegraph is to the old 
semaphore. All honour to such spirit, and to 
such indefatigable and enlightened workers as 
‘Mr. Salmon, the (I believe) presiding genius,— 
with Charles Wilson, architect; Charles E. 
Wilson, of the School of Design, and other 
-confreres, whose names my memory does not 
enable me to particularize. A remarkable and 
admirable feature in the business, is the cor- 
diality with which these local architects, with 
an utter absence of professional jealousy, have 
worked hand-in-hand together, showing how 
saltry considerations vanish when a noble work 
is to be done. 

I was glad to meet with several men who 
now eschewed tobacco, and were breaking off 
their noses from the nasty habit of snuff-taking : 
'their libations of fire-water, too, are less deep 
than formerly; and though still, after dinner, 
the lady toddles for the toddy-ladles, the lords 
generally hesitate about indulging in a second 
tumbler. James WYLson. 





DISMISSAL OF A DISTRICT-SURVEYOR 
UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS 
ACT. 

On Thursday in last week, at the West Kent 


An, na ig sity PIO 9a # 


revolving iron-shutters seem slow of adoption. contributor ; George Gilbert Scott’s Gothic Quarter Sessions, held at Maidstone, certain 
T also saw no application of the principle of houses at Westmimster; Somerleighton, the ‘charges preferred against Mr. C. R. Badger, the 
laying-on daylight in basements by means of’ seat of Sir S. M. Peto, Bart. and Preston Hall, surveyor under the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
reflectors: when that wrinkle strikes, I hope| the seat of Mr. Betts, both works by Mr. for the district of Lewisham,—for demanding 
the white porcelain washable tiles will be used, | Thomas; Trinity Church, Edinburgh, executed ‘and illegally and wilfully receiving certain fees,— 
not oxydizable metal. They have in the streets |for the Antiquarian Society, for the purpose of came on for hearmg. 

a number of spiral-planned halting-places, some-| the re-edifymg of the church with the old) Mr. Bodkin and others appeared in support of 
what similar in appearance to those on the | materials (the ‘stones having been numbered) ; | the charges ; Mr. Horn and Mr. Russell for the 
Boulevards of Paris, but not painted of a stone | Mr. Rochead’s Royal Arch, Dundee. The casts | defendant. The allegation was, that Mr. Badger 
colour, but nearly black: the former I think) include bosses from the crypt and choir of | had illegally rece'ved 10s. each for three water- 
preferable. Their omnibuses are amongst the | Glasgow Cathedral, and Egyptian and Assyrian closets attached to three fourth-rate houses, for 
most remarkable objects in the streets,—large, | fragments in the British Museum. whiclr houses he had been paid 2/. 2s. each, the 
light, and elegant : compared with them, the} Of the “Rooms,” the Greek, the Italian, and’ said water-closets having been covered in within 
London ’buses are mean and incommodious in} the Gothic, were designed by, and executed under | twenty-one days after the completion of the 
the extreme, and the sooner some spirited | the superintendence, respectively, of Messrs. | building. This covering-in had heen effected by 
capitalist introduces the Glasgow ones in town, | Thomson, Clarke, and Burnet ; and they reflect | a slate cistern over each closet. The district- 
the better for himself and the public. On| much honour on these artists. Mr. Thomson! surveyor asserted that the covering-m was not 
the other hand; Glasgow wants a few of our) (architect also of the building) has, in the | done within the time, because the cistern, 
large-wheeled ‘“Hansom” cabs, and its cab| Greek room, a chimneypiece, in two stages, | through its shape, left a portion of the top, 
fares want modifying. The clever suggestion! executed in Sicilian marble, with only incised! running from 9 inches wide to a pomt, un- 
made about a twelvemonth ago, and shortly| ornamentation, such as the lotus and honey-| covered, and that this was not made perfect, nor 
after adopted, to separate, on London-bridge, | suckle, and gilt, producing much chaste effect, | was the party-wall made of the nae se thick- 
the fast-going from the slow-going vehicles, | Wiis a minimum of cost: in the main hall, is | ness, till nearly two months after the houses had 
should be immediately applied to Glasgow- | another luca chimneypiece (in one stage), by the | been covered In. <n 

bridge ; and it is equally desirable in the main|same artist, @#srent in design, but treated} The counsel for plaintiff admitted that an 
and crowded thoroughfares of London and other | similarly, the cost 01 ~hieh I was told would | association of builders had been formed, to bear 
cities, On London-bridge, the two pairs of to-|not exceed 35/. There ate other rooms, the|the expenses of this and similar proceedings 
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cost of the sites and fabrics of these asylums, how 
far short of 300,000/.2 And why required ? Mainly 
frem the physical aud mental degradation during 
infancy. 

Stimulated by your admirable article of last week, 
and your perseverance in promoting better dwellings 
for the poor, I venture through your columns to urge 
the appropriation of a site in all ways favourable for 
realizing your humane and yet economical aspirations. 
The site of Smithfield is central, and therefore 
favourable for the homes of the industrious, as being 
within hail of their employment. 

It is sufficient in extent to afford substantial 
relief to the overcrowded districts within the metre- 
polis. It would lessen the price of lodgings in 
unwholesome districts, and cause the proprictors 
there to improve them for their own benefit. 

It would save the almost total destruction of the 
surrounding property, which must otherwise follow 
the removal of the cattle-market, by bringing a 
population to the locality. It would save the con- 
version of the numerous houses in the neighbourhood 
into dens of disease, crime, and death, which must 
otherwise follow their desertion by the present 
occupiers. 

Io fine, it appears to me to afford the opportunity 
for which yor aud your fellow labourers have 
struggled so long and faithfully,—the doing justice 
at once to the poor and ourselves, by finding the 
former proper dwellings. Pray use your powerful 
influence and practical knowledge to carry out this 
suggestion of A MaGIstRateE. 








THE CAMP AT ALDERSHOTT. 


HAvine given currency to some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the works now 
going on for the accommodation of the troops at 
Aldershott, and being anxious not to swell with- 
out cause the chorus of abuse of everything and 
every body which is now ringing through the | 
country, we ran down the other day from the | 
Waterloo Station to Farnborough, by the South- | 
Western Railway (the distance is 33 miles), and | 
themce by chaise, easily proeurable at present, to 
the site of the camp, about 24 miles off, in order | 
to judge for ourselves. The country is beau- | 
tiful ; the ride a charming one ; and if our pur- | 
pose were to write an article, and induce some 
of our readers to make a journey to the camp, 
and get the advantage of a little fresh air, we | 
might descant through a page on these subjects 
and introduce all sorts of information on trees in 
general and pines in particular, talking learnedly | 
of the pinus abies, pinus cedeus, and the pinus | 
strobus, or what is called the Weymouth pine, 
whereof there are.darge numbers on the road; 
aud pointing out speeimens of the larch,—the | 
only one of the fir trees, by the way, not an 
evergreen,—standing unclothed and shivering 
amongst their well-eovered companions. This, 
however, is not our present object, and we will 
only stop to say, that the prevalence of the pine 
gives a very advanced look to the country about 
Aldershott : the eye finds it everywhere, and the 
nose receives suggestions of Canada balsam, | 
turpentine, and spruce beer at every turn. 

On approaching the heath, said to comprise 
3,000 acres, the long ranges of wooden huts 
have a curious appearance, and suggest the 
temporary towns of the gold country. Six’ 
hundred of the huts are ready, about half the | 
number intended, and these stand 18 feet apart, 
on each side of a road (a sufficient number being 
together to serve for a battalion). Each hut for 
the privates is to accommodate twenty-five men, 
with a kitchen, and (too small) range, or eook- 
ing-stove. With the exception of the fire-place, 
the huts are wholly formed of timber, boarded 
inside and out, and, in the first instance, were 
planted down on the soil without any foundation. 
Those erected more lately, however, have some | 
concrete, with a few courses of bricks, for the | 
woodwork to stand on; and, so far from finding | 
fault with this, which costs, perhaps, 2/. 10s. a 
hut, as some have done, we should say that it 
would be much better if a layer of conerete were 
spread over the whole site of the hut, so as not 
merely to save the joists from decay, but to keep 
down those vapours and damps which make a/ 
bed close to the ground unwholesome. Nothing | 
will be gained, we suppose, by aecustoming the 
men to get ill, and be cured. “They will not be 
any better prepared thereby to stand unavoid-| 
able unwholesome influences when the time of 
real struggle arrives. The roof is formed of 
feather-edged deals covered with asphalted felt. | 


| 


} 


| 


‘ 





The arrangement of the huts is not good : in 
fact, we should not be honest if we did not say 


that it seems to us to be very bad. A flat 
ceiling is formed with ing at the level 


windows, #z 
WOTSE, ANE - 
not morethan 4 feet 6 
to the didor. Theroom has t 
egg-bax: with a .quarter of hundred 
sleeping sia it, the a ere will become 
poisonous. It is true there is a hole through 
the ceiling, to allow the smoke pipe of a stove 
to pass through, but the small annular open! 
left round the pipe would be altogether : 
ficient for the purpose of ventilation. Why have 
the flat ceiling atall? Ifthe boarding followed 
the line of the — ata ae distance from 
them to inelose a layer of air, i 

be obtained from sudden alternations of tem- 
perature, and a more lofty and healthful apart- 
ment formed of a convenient shape for draming. 
off the vitiated air. 


The greater number of the huts are being 
mal by Messrs. Haward and Nixon. 


Going towards the vi of Aldershott 
(where a fresh publiehouse is a by 
$ 


the way), the ground has out for 
the permanent barracks; but 2 ner ce 
of these seems even yet seareely settled. In- 


to erect accommoda- 
» 3,000 cavalry, officers’ 
quarters, magazi &e. &. it is de- 
sirable that the consideration should be 
given to, the subject. It is understood that 


asmuch as it is 
tion for 10,000 











these barracks will take the shape of quad- 
rangles, each lodging 1,000 men, and it is in- 
tended, we are told, that the dormitories are to 
be open for the accommodation of the married 
and unmarried indiseriminately. Language too 
strong cannet be used in 
a system; aud we do most sinecrely hope that 
the determination will not be edfiered : to. Surely 
a classification could be made, and the dormi- 
tories appropri to the married should be 
divided inte ments by lew screens. 

Mr. Myers has the contract for the erection 
of the barracks. 


Good roads are being made throughout the | 
>! camp, but when these will be finished it would ay 


be hard to say, under the system at present 
pursued. One good road-man, working with a 
will, would do as much as six of the incapables 
there gathered together.* 

The camp will raise the value of some of the 
adjacent properties. We were told on the spot, 
that three acres of land whieh were bought not 
long ago for 100 guineas haye been sold recently 
for 1,020/. Owners may rejoiee, and the lucky 
proprietor of the Row Barge at the entrance 
to the camp, is probably already in correspon- 
dence with some eminent “ Threadneedie-street 
broker,” to obtain good investments for his 
a pron ae ae Y 

Aldershott Chareh appears to mainly 
the fifteenth century, and has few beauties— 
externally at all events. We could see through 
the window a seventee: 
displaying the regiment of small chi before 
ma behind the kneeling mother, which the seulp- 
tors of that time delighted in setting forth, but 
further than that we could not te. The- 
stonework of the tower has been renewed with 
brick. There,is a wonderful old holly in the 
churchyard, whieh has rome ae oe on while 
— ceucraaas — tians have 
passed away, and two ews it company, 
planted at a time when the fahtine men on 
about looked to sueh trees for their arms. 

VW 

Firt iN THE, Crr¥-Roan.—Last week three work- 

shops belonging.to Mr, J. Linningden, eabinet-maker ; 


a timber and veneer store, belonging to Mr, 8. J. 


Cross; and sevaeal houses, were rapidly consumed 
fire before the epgines eould be effectually brought 


bear upon them, 


by 
to 





* With reference to @ 
Admiralty,” one of ¢ state ** 
work submitted to = atboaatae 
others of minor importance, i.e. those unter 3001. which are 
carried out by measurement,—although under the general con- 
trol of the officers of the Royal Engineers, are under the special 
superinten lence of the Civil Professional Branch of the Royal 
Engineer Department, the members of which, speaking generally 
and particularly, are fully competent, as it is their duty to analyze 
and check all pricea for works or materials not specified in the 
agreed price-book or schedule.” 


rae . 
\ ee dotton: bended Barracks and the 


ation of such | 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 

Aw ordinary observer, looking at the building, 
would .say that, it was 7 impossible the 
Exhibition could be ready by the Ist of May: 
indeed, there is not a single thing unpacked yet 
in the Palais d'Industrie ; nevertheless, the 

on 
on 


the. spot still assert that it will 


be 4 
3 Whieh is to be appropriated 
to ——e j im motion, and een, by the 
way, is twice as long.as our building was in 
Hyde Park, is in a very unfinished state: the 
flooring is not down, pe fe a single piece of 
machinery is erected: indeed, there are very 
‘few p of any kind.to be seen, though the 
officials say they scarcely know where they wil] 
find space for the claimants. The other build. 
\ing—the Palais des Beamae Arts, is in a much 
more forward state ; be in it a a some 
' magnificent galleries for pictuxes and sculptures, 
a errey li most admirably arranged. Thc 
French have secured for reer the best 
|rooms, or rather the largest ; but. this is per- 
‘haps as it should be, as they exhibit some pic- 
itures of extraordinary size, belonging to the 
pation’s galleries and ehurehes. England has 
‘a portion of two narrow ies, speaking 
‘comparatively, one om the ground floor, the 
‘other above: in the former will be placed the 
‘oil pietures; in the latter, the water-colour 
drawings, engravings, and lithographs. The 
engravings and lithographs are hung, and it is 
curious to see how many of the works issued by 
‘the Art-Union of London are on the walls : in 
fact, most of the prints, and many of the wood- 
cuts, are there. These are all exhibited by the 
‘engravers themselves. The works sent by the 
‘council will be in the other building—the Palai: 
d’ Industrie, and a capital place has been allotted 
to them. 
| Our correspondent happened to be present on 
the 7th, at the openiagwef many of the cases of 
pictures from Taglaad, and says that, with but 
one exception, there was mot an accident of the 
most trivial kind: evem this was not of any 
| moment, being only damage to the frame of one 
|of Mr. Uwin’s pictures. 
Messrs. Redgrave, Creswick, Hurlstone, and 
Warren, are vigorously at work with hammers 
d screw-drivers, superintending the unpack- 





| 


ing. Our display will not be a large one, but it 
will be very creditable. There are hundreds, 


iled 


nay thousands, of pictures in the building ? 
ozen 


|up one against another, but not half a do 
are hung. 
The jury have had.a little maiter to contend 
with, somewhat of the nature of our “ fig-lea! 
controversy” at Sydenham; relating to a pic- 
ture which represents an interior of the artist’s 
studio; it is am immense picture, with the 
res all life-size, consisting of portraits of 
pcg amateurs, and models, some of the latter 
being “in the nude.” The ayes had it, and it 
will probably be hung. Nothing is yet settled 
about the opening ceremony, aud not a single 
invitation has been sent out, Paris is very full 
already: the people are looking out for a great 
harvest, 
— 
GLASGOW,--ITS PROGRESS AND ITS 
EXHIBITION. 
Giascow, it is my belief, is at the 
time the most go-ahead city in Great 


— 
3ritain. 


Her p , even within the last five years, is 
ex ; and it does not consist in exten- 
sion merely, but: in the recognition and applica- 


tion of the powers daily unfolded by science, as 
well as no small encouragement of art. The 
miles-and miles of new streets are, to one who 
has been for some years an absentee, surprising ; 
and they are the more striking, if his stay the 
while has been in the metropolis; sceing the 
great advantage whieh the “flat,” or horizontal 
system of houses over what the 
w people the “self-contained” or 
vertical system,—at least as viewed externally. 
In the. former, the architecture. may be magul- 
fieent; in the latter it seems fettered to 
mediocrity. This can be understood at a glance 
by the Londoner, by a visit to Victoria-street, 
estminster. As regards the commercial metro- 
polis of Scotland, its street-architecture has been 
making rapid strides in the period I have named ; 
and Venetian, which offers many advantages, 
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seems to be considerably cultivated. In Ingram- 
street there is, near its completion, an extensive 
and costly erection of warehouses, in what is 
intended for the Old Scottish style, by a:clever 
London practitioner who ought to have known 
better; but the pigeons at least will be pleased 
when billing and cooing up among its dormers 
and turrets: it is ornamented ‘with a row of 
nail-heads about 2 feet square, and not far off'a 
foot in projection. The worthy citizens are 
much given to church-building; and each suc- 
ceeding effort seems to eclipse its predecessor : 
in fact, that seems, par excellence, there, to be 
“the way the money goes,”—all due acknow- 





and-fro currents are as regular as if they were 
on tramways; and there are now no stoppages : 
in fact, the improvement is equivalent to another 
bridge, and the pubtic are deeply indebted to its 
ingenious propounder. There is much hinder- 
ment in social affairs through the admixture of 
*slow’ coaches.” 

The Glasgow Exhibition presents a remark- 
able example of what a few men, imbued with a 
fervid love of, and having a burning thirst for, 


roduce of several-architects, one which may be 

enominated Seotobaronial, ably decorated by 
Messrs. Bogle and Bennett ; a fine stained-glass 
window, by Ballantine, of Edinburgh, who, 
himself a poet, has depicted the poets of Cale- 
donia, from Barbour to Campbell, — well desig- 
nating his performance, “The Makers of Scot- 





land:” there’is also a good ceiling, by Mr. D. 
R. Hay, of Edinbargh. 
This exhibition is, as I have-said, the work of 


tin et mie 





their art, and: a-resolute purpose withal, can! a few spirited men, Glasgow’ members of the 
achieve. There is a lofty main hall, having an| Scottish Institute of Architecture. But they 
aisle of two ‘stories, open to it, on one of ‘its | had first to buy property, adapt existing build- 
sides ; and ftom the exterior side of the lower | ings, and erect new; so that their enthusiasm 


ledgment being understood as to the princely | story of the aisle open a series of rooms serving has indeed been of no ordinary kind. Yet, 
contribution to the Patriotic Fund, which only |the purpose of the “courts” in the past and/ although their éfforts have been crowned with 
London could surpass. The modern knowledge | present Crystal Palaces : besides these, there is | success, so far as the eye can discern; and they 
of Gothic art 1s of English growth, and} another hall, anda council-room and offices. In| have been smiled on with the united counte- 
mainly due to the enthusiasm of a sect. The | these halls and rooms are accumulated and dis-| nance of all the civic rulers in Scotland, headed 
Glasgowegians are all the better for having had | played a surprising assemblage of works of art by the Hon. Lord Provost Orr, of Glasgow; I 
a few ecclesiastical structures erected fronr de-|in all its departments, obtained from the col- | doubt whether they will not come out with a 
signs procured besouth the Tweed : at any rate, | lections of illustrious and distinguished person- loss, apart from the consideration of their pro- 
they have amongst their own artists now men | ages in this country and the Continent,—paint- | perty-investment ; for, although my visit was on 
who have the true feeling for medieval art, | ings, sculptures, models, casts, bronzes, stained a Saturday, the halls were far from crowded. 
which a few short years ago was to them a! glass, glass moszics, carpets, furniture, china, | My opinion is, that the magnates and merchant - 
mystery—under a great seal. | porcelain, bisque, terra-cotta, tapestries, draw-| princes of Glasgow would do well to put 
The equestrian statue of her Majesty the | ings, photographs,—cum mu/tis aliis. There is’ their hands into their pockets, and purchase 
Queen, by Baron Marochetti, is a fine work;!a large series of drawings, possessing great from the architects of Glasgow this property 
and I have no doubt that the Peel statue by interest, and for which, I understood, overtures | for the city,—together with such of the works 
John Mossman,—judging by the small model,| have been made on the part of the British ‘of art as are obtainable and adapted for per- 
and by the head, which is already completed in| Museum, namely, highly-finished views and mea- | manent purposes, as a nucleus for a continuous 
laster, and presents an excellent, characteristic | sured projections of classic remains, made by exhibition; but the trusteeship should remain 
ikeness,—will be an ornament to the city. The ' Bruce, the traveller : they are in India-ink, and with the founders, associated with a limited 
figure is to be 8 feet high, in bronze, and will] have all the appearance of fine engravings, the number of distinguished patrons of art. As it 
robably be cast in London. There appear to ‘scenery and gares true to nature: they are is, it will let more light into the minds of both 
S diendVvaithanen attending the electro-deposition | unpublished and unique ; and their ransom isa the old and young citizens of Glasgow, in 
process of obtaining the metal figure; one of | high figure, which I forget. Bruce, I was matters of art, supplementing, for the benefit of 
which consists in the metal being pure copper, | informed, had studied for two years at Rome, ' the home-keepers, the work of the great exhibi- 
which sculptors do not esteem so highly as they|to complete his qualification for this under-| tion of 1951, than anything that has gone 
do bronze. taking; and his earlier performances, views of before. Art culture by eye-tuition is to that by 
The new stone bridge at Stockwell-street is a | the temples at Pestum, evince his probationary hooks as the electric telegraph is to the old 
satisfactory structure, excepting that it seems | progress. From Lord Elgin’s collection, there semaphore. All honour to such spirit, and to 
as if three arches might have sufficed instead of | are some tinted drawings of Greek remains, by such indefatigable and enlightened workers as 
five. The question of rise comes into play, but | Lusieri, of admirable finish. Mrs. Williams has Mr. Salmon, the (I believe) presiding genius,— 
the ellipse in lieu of the circular-segment would | contributed several fine and large views, in with Charles Wilson, architect ; Charles E. 
probably have afforded the requisite facility. The | water-colours, of the Acropolis, by the famous Wilson, of the School of Design, and other 
suspension-bridge at Portland-street also looks; “Greek Williams,” the finest, unfortunately, confreres, whose names my memory does not 
well: another is commenced near the Humane | not having the foreground finished. There is a’ enable me to particularize. A remarkable and 
Society-house. Below bridge, the increased beautiful and extensive collection of drawings, admirable feature in the business, is the cor- 
river business points to the desirableness. of a early and late, by David Roberts, R.A—Venice, diality with which these local architects, with 
tunnel for the cross traffic. A Glasgow architect | Glasgow, Dumblane, Elgin, Melrose, St. An-'an utter absence of professional jealousy, have 
suggests the opportunity which cértain river drew’s, &e.—including those referred to by worked hand-in-hand together, showing how 
operations at the present time offer for the Ruskin; some finely-engraved and_highly-’ paltry considerations vanish when a noble work 
diversion of the stream from one-half its channel, coloured interiors from Rome, designed by “the 1s to be done. : 
to enable the excavation for the tunnel, and its. inventor of the style called Pompeian ;” and an) Iwas glad to meet with several men who 
construction, to be carried on from above, one- interesting collection, by Dr. Putrick, of Lei sie, now eschewed tobacco, and were breaking off 
half at a time,—thus obviating the costly, consisting of drawings of the Gothic buildings their noses from the nasty habit of snuff-taking : 
tedious, and hazardous process of doing it by of Germany, &c. ‘their libations of fire-water, too, are less deep 
“tunnelling :’? depth, an could probably be John Thomas figures in James I. Anne of than formerly; and though still, after dinner, 
saved by adopting such a course. | Denmark, and other plastic performances; and the lady toddles for the toddy-ladles, the lords 
The Clyde continues to hold its character for | Handyside Ritchie is strong in Wallace, and a' generally hesitate about indulging in a second 
marine-engines : a companion on the rail—on his | variety of compositions. Copeland has fine ¢wmbler. James WYLSoN. 
first visit from the land of stars and’ — | = and p amigo tage bre te nigcnae 
told me of the special reliance placed by all| The terra-cottas (red), are from Germany, and | Fe dle : ma tea 
classes on those meme ” which Soe fitted up| are very fine: they include a large bust of ee woe Ae pene Met Nn te 
with engines from the Clyde. Hadrian. The architectural models include the UNDER METR sbLAL i 
In Glasgow, Dr. Arnott’s chimmey-valves are palace of Saxe-Coburg, the residence of the | A : ‘ 
not so well known as they ought to be; and father of H.R.H. Prince Albert, who is the! Own Thursday in last week, at the West Kent 
revolving iron-shutters seem slow of adoption. | contributor ; George Gilbert Scott’s Gothic Quarter Sessions, held at Maidstone, certam 
T also saw no application of the principle of houses at Westmimster; Somerleighton, the charges preferred against Mr.C. R. —. the 
laying-on daylight in basements by means of! seat of Sir S. M. Peto, Bart. and Preston Hall, surveyor under the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
reflectors: when that wrinkle strikes, I hope|the seat of Mr. Betts, both works by Mr. for the district of Lewisham,—for demanding 
the white porcelain washable tiles will be used, | Thomas; Trinity Church, Edinburgh, executed ‘and illegally and wilfully receiving certain fees,— 
not oxydizable metal. They have in the streets for the Antiquarian Society, for the purpose of came on for hearmg. : 
a number of spiral-planned halting-places, some-| the re-edifymg of the church with the old) Mr. Bodkin and others appeared in support of 
what similar in appearance to those on the! materials (the stones having been numbered) ; the charges ; Mr. Horn and Mr. Russell for the 
Boulevards of Paris, but not painted of a stone | Mr. Rochead’s Royal Arch, Dundee. The casts defendant. The allegation was, that Mr. Badger 
colour, but nearly black: the former I think! include bosses from the crypt and choir of | had illegally received 10s. each for three water- 
preferable. Their omnibuses are amongst the} Glasgow Cathedral, and Egyptian and Assyrian ‘closets attached to three fourth-rate houses, for 
most remarkable objects in the streets,—large, | fragments in the British Museum. which houses he had been paid 2/. 2s. each, the 
light, and elegant : compared with them, the | Of the “Rooms,” the Greek, the Italian, and said water-closets having been covered in within 
London ’buses are mean and incommodious in| the Gothic, were designed by, and executed under | twenty-one days after the completion of the 
the extreme, and the sooner some spirited | the superintendence, respectively, of, Messrs. | building. This covering-in had been effected by 
capitalist introduces the Glasgow ones in town, | Thomson, Ciarke, and Burnet ; and they reflect | a slate cistern over each closet. The district- 
the better for himself and the public. On) much honour on these artists. Mr. ' homson | surveyor asserted that the a was not 
the other hand; Glasgow wants a few of our! (architect also of the building) has, in the| done with the time, because the cistern, 
large-wheeled “Hansom” cabs, and its cab| Greek room, a chimneypiece, in two stages,|through its shape, left a portion of the top, 
fares want modifying. The clever suggestion! executed in Sicilian marble, with only incised| running from 9 inches wide to a point, un- 
made about a twelvemonth ago, and shortly| ornamentation, such as the lotus and honey-| covered, and that this was not made perfect, nor 
after adopted, to separate, on London-bridgé,| suckle, and gilt, producing much chaste effect, | was the party-wall made of the ag’ thick- 
the fast-going from the slow-going vehicles, | wiv a minimum of cost: in the main hall, is| ness, till nearly two months after the houses had 
should be immediately applied to Glasgow- | another tacge chimmeypiece (in one stage), by the | been covered in. ~e 
bridge ; and it is equally desirable in the main same artist, @.rent in design, but treated! The counsel for plaintiff admitted that an 
and crowded thoroughfares of London and other | similarly, the cost ot ~-hich I was told would | association of builders had been formed, to bear 
cities, On London-bridge, the two pairs of to-|not exceed 35/. There are other rooms, the|the expenses of this and similar proceedings 
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against the district surveyor. Mr. Horne com- 
mented severely on this, and showed the 
diversity of opinion as to construction of certain 
parts of the Act, which rendered it difficult for 
the district surveyor to act rightly. 

After consideration, the chairman (the Earl 
of Romney), said the court had taken the sub- 
ject into’ consideration, and was of opinion 
that the complaint was well founded, and also 
bearing in mind the fact that Mr. Badger had 
A elg fined 30/. for a similar offence, the 
court ordered that he be dismissed his office. _ 

We shall not be suspected of any undue bias 
in favour of Mr. Badger: on more than one 
occasion we have considered it our duty to 
express strongly our objection to views enter- 
tained and acted on by him, in the office of 
district surveyor: nevertheless, we must now 
say, that if the statements forwarded to us be 
correct, he has lately experienced very ore 

er treatment at the hands of what in plain 
English was very much like a conspiracy. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Worksop.—In order to complete the restora- 
tion of Workso Abbey Church, a bazaar was 
to be held in the Assembly-room of the Corn- 
Exchange, Worksop, on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th of the present month, under the patronage 
of the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. Facilities for speedy and cheap tra- 
velling were to be provided by the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company. 

Lowestoft.—A new fish-market on the north 
pier has been erected. The length of the build- 
ing is 350 feet, by about 22 feet in width ; 
height, 10 feet in the clear, floor flagstone. At 
the western end there is a look-out, 60 feet in 
height. Nine pumps will furnish a supply of 
water from the sea Seas. At each a of the 
market are offices, for the fish salesmen and 
clerk of the market. A couple of landing stages 
are provided on the harbour side, for the de- 
spatch of goods. On the north side of the build- 
ing is constructed a road 40 feet in width, with 
a double line of rails communicating with the 
railway station. In front, trucks will be 
arranged, having their floors on a level with the 
floor of the market, thus dispensing with the 
hitherto heavy work of lifting to a height of 
some 4 feet. To prevent interference with the 
fair-way of the harbour, an additional pier 
420 feet long, by 20 feet in width, has been 


formed, running from the end of the north pier, | © 


on which the market stands, in a line with the 
old inner north pier, thus forming for the use of 
the fishing-boats a harbour within the harbour. 
Opposite the cattle-sheds twelve white brick 
salt-stores are now in course of erection. 

Battles-bridge.—The committee appointed at 
the Essex Sessions, on the subject of the erec- 
tion of a new bridge at Battles-bridge, have 
reported that they advertised for tenders for an 
iron bridge, and had received two, and also a 
letter from Messrs. Cottam and Hallen, who 
stated that they had before offered to erect the 
bridge for 1,550/. and they still adhered to the 
offer. The committee therefore recommended 
that this should be adopted; and considerin: 
the labour and trouble of Messrs. Law a 
Blount, they recommended that 110/. should be 
paid to them for the designs and drawings, and 
for the superintendence of the work to com- 
pletion. The report was agreed to. The com- 
mittee was continued in the case of Bell-bridge, 
Nayland. 

Barnet.—The works of the new Gas Con- 
sumers Company here being completed, the 
town has been lighted with gas from their 
mains. 

Welford.—Three years since the rebuilding 
of this church was begun by the rector, the 
Rev. Wm. Nicholson, who, it is expected, will 
expend about 4,000/. in the completion of the 
structure. The works for the body of the 
church were sufficiently executed to allow of 
being opened for service on Sunday, March 26th. 
The old church consisted of chancel, nave, and 
south aisle. In the rebuilding, a north aisle has 
beenadded, uniform withthe south, the style being 
that of the fourteenth century, adopted for the 
new works. ‘The nave and aisles form a square 
of 50 feet. The walling is of faced flints, with 
Bath stone dressings, and ashler inside. The 





aisle windows all v in the design of 
tracery and mouldings. e chancel is of 
bold dimensions, having three tiers of richly- 
carved mouldings in the arch, supported by five 
serpentine marble shafts on each side. The 
roofs are open, and of timber; the bonds ae 
lish oak, with ribs resting upon stone corbels. 
A series of eight monumental recesses are 
worked in the aisle-walls. The seats are open, 
with carved ends of English oak. The chancel, 
not yet completed, will, in style, be ot Eng- 
lish, with three Lancet windows on each side, 
with triplet at east end. The dimensions of the 
chancel are 31 feet 9 inches, by 14 feet 9 inches. 
A series of enriched arcading extends round the 
north, south, and east walls, the shafts to be 
serpentine marble. The whole of this portion 
will be groined in stone. The architect is Mr. 
Talbot Bury; clerk of works, Mr. George 
Jarrett, sen. We regret to say the round tower 
of the church, which oe: pay a beautiful Early 
English spire, is reported by the architect to be 
in a dangerous state. 

Kidderminster —The manufacturers of this 
town speak of an extensive adoption of steam 

ower as absolutely necessary to enable them to 
fold out any prospect of the trade here being 
preserved. It is said that Lord Ward has 
offered to advance of from 20,0002. to 30,0007. for 
the purpose of erecting large sheds and power 
to work a great number of looms, if the manu- 
facturers would meet his views by a fair and 
equitable arrangement. This has, it is also 
said, already been done, so that the undertakin 
will be carried out, and thus the present hand- 
loom manufacturers be enabled to rent any 
number of power-looms that they require. It is 
to be wad that Lord Ward will take care to 
prevent the possibility of power-loom rents being 
charged to working hands by those who employ 
them to work at such looms 

Corse.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a new national school-room in this 
parish, took place on Monday before last. The 
stone was laid by Mrs. H. Malpas, assisted by 
the architect, Mr. Archibald McGachen. The 
land was granted for the purpose by Sir W. 
Page Wood, and the plans and designs were 
supplied gratuitously by the architect. 

Chester.—The grand stand for the races here, 
which lately suffered by fire, is to be substantially 
re-erected or repaired. Messrs. Royle and Son 
are the contractors, and Mr. T, M. Penson the 
architect. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—A corn exchange is pro- 
sed to be erected on the site of the Wheat 
heaf Inn, in High-street, of this town. 

Newark-upon-Trent—On 29th ult. the direc- 
tors of the New Waterworks Company here 
made a tour of inspection of their works pre- 
vions to delivering them into the hands of the 
shareholders. They assembled at the engine- 
house near Muskham-bridge, and after inspect- 
ing the buildings, engine-house, filter-beds, well, 
and grounds, Sconaaal through the town, along 
the company’s mains to the reservoir upon the 
summit of Beacon-hill. The engineer, Mr. T. 
Hawksley, accompanied the directors. After the 
inspection, the company, upwards of thirty in 
number, sat down to dinner in the Ram Hotel. 

Manchester —An improvement of sanitary 
importance has just been completed, by the 
arching over of a part of the river Medlock, to 
the west of Oxford-street. A curvature of 
15 yards to the south has been cut off, and the 
stream has been arched over for a continuous 
length of 156 yards, The arch has a span of 
13 feet, and mses 8 feet from springing to 
crown. It is below the level of Oxford-road, 
but a street is to run along the line, uniting 
Hulme-street with George-street, and earth is 
being placed over the brickwork, so as to raise 
the road to the required level. The original 
estimate of the borough surveyor was 4,300/. 
and the actual cost is within 100/. of that sum. 
The proceeds of the plots of land gained by the 
improvement will, of course, be in reduction of 
the amount expended. 

Blackburn—The mayor of Blackburn, says 
the Preston Guardian, is using exertions to pro- 
cure the erection of public baths for the use vt 
the ‘da to be erected in the propose public 

ark. 
‘ Stockton. —A large «4 in the midst of 
human dwellings i» ortrack-lane, it appears, 





has been opened out as a burying-ground for 
horses. The inspector of nuisances reported to 
the Board of Health that the carcases of the 
horses were hardly covered, and eppeseen to 
have been itinahed by dogs. The affair, says 
the Gateshead Observer, has occasioned some 
excitement, thus justifying what we have more 
than once affirmed, that if any one were to take 
a field in the midst of a town, in the way of 
trade, and bury therein, year after year, hun- 
dreds of the bodies of brute beasts, he would 
become an object of universal execration ; while 
et the burial of our own race in populous 
owns is regarded as a thing of course. 

Norwich.—It is in contemplation to erect a 
new workhouse here, the present one bein 
condemned as inadequate by the guardians anc 
the Poor-law Board.——A fine-art exhibition is 
to be held in the city in the course of the ensuing 
month. 

Dudley—The contractor for the model cot- 
tages at this place having finished the covering 
in, the workmen engaged thereon were enter- 
tained at a supper on the 22nd of March, at 
which several OF the committee were present, 
Dr. Browne, the vicar, occupying the chair, 
and E. Hollier, Esq. the vice-chair. According 
to the local Journal, great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the progress of the works gene- 
rally, fifty-two working days only ene elapsed 
since the first sod was turned, exclusive of 
forty-one days of frost. Among the toasts were 
“The Committee ;” ‘The Secretary ;” “ The 
Shareholders; ” ‘The Architect,” Mr. W. 
Wigginton; ‘The Contractor,” Mr. Nelson; 
“The Dudley Local Board of Health;” and 
“The Working Classes in general, and those 
then assembled in particular.”——A gentleman 
of the name of Jesson, who was rather inclined 
to be miserly, has just died, and left 10,000/. 
for the erection and endowment of a school at 
Dudley. To judge from the clever bits in Punch, 
collected from the “ Mining Districts,” this will 
be an acquisition to the black country. ——The 
Freehold Land and Building Society have 
org with Lord Ward for the pure of 
about twelve or fifteen acres of land adjoining 
the town, and in a eg! valuable situation. The 
new street proposed by the Board of Health, 
three-quarters of a mile long (to relieve the 
traffic in Wolverhampton-street), runs right 


through it. 











BRICK HOUSE AT TREPORT. 


Finpine in the Rerue de l Architecture the 
elevation and details of a house built at Tréport, 
from the designs of M. Stillierre, architect, 
whereof the facade is wholly of brick, we have 
re-engraved it, on a larger scale. It faces the 
sea-shore aay is a bathing-place), and is 
intended for two families. 1e ground-floor 
consists of drawing-room and dining-room (sa/oz 
and salle a manger), kitchen, and offices, In the 
floor above there are five rooms, to serve as 
chambers and dressing-rooms. The third and 
fourth floors have the same distribution as the 
ground-floor and first-floor. 

Nearly all the constructions there are of brick, 
stone being expensive, and M. Stillierre has 
adopted the material of the country, and used 
for Ms mouldings the forms commonly employed 
there, the cavetto and aieeodaal variously 
combined. The decoration over the third story 
is produced by the use of flints, black and 
white, from the shore. The cost of the house 
was 547/, sterling. The frontage is 6 métres. 


REFERENCES, 
Ground Floor. 
. Vestibule. 
. Sitting-room. 
Dining-room. 
Kitchen. 
Scullery. 
. Entrance from the street. 
One-pair Floor. 
A. Landing. 
BB. Bed-rooms. 
C. Dressing-room. 
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YANKEE VisiTiINc Canrps.—The élite of New 
York, it seems, made their last New Year’s day calls 
with visiting cards displaying photographed likenesses 
of the upper works of the callers, instead of mere 
names, This is going ahead with a vengeance, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Woolwich.—¥ifteen designs for laying out, 
planting, and draining the intended new burial- 
ground, and erecting two chapels and lodge, 
were received by the burial board, from which 
they have selected those of Messrs. Church and 
Son, Woolwich. 

Aberystwyth.—A correspondent wants to learn 
something about the competition for a clock- 
tower at Aberystwyth, having sent in a design, 
and being unable to ascertain if any decision 
has been come to. ; 

Edinburgh. — The Commissioners of Police 
some time since announced their intention to 
give two prizes—one of 50/. and the other of 
25/—for the best designs for laying out the 
meadows at ap ME as a public park. The 
period allowed for depositing these designs 
expired on Saturday, and up to that day nearly 
forty had been lodged with the clerk of the 
commissioners. We have received some pre- 
monitory warnings as to the decision, but must 
wait events. 

Conduit at Cambridge. — An advertisement has 
appeared in our columns inviting designs for a new 

conduit. Three local boards are interested in its 
erection, and will defray its cost from their respective 
funds. Each board sent a deputation to form one 
joint committee, who instructed the town surveyor, 
Mr. R. R. Rowe, to prepare designs for a conduit, the 
size, style, shape, and other arrangements being given. 
The design was made, and so far approved, that the 
improvement cothmissioners entered into a contract 
with a builder to construct the foundation, pen-stocks, 
waste-water drains, &c. for 1997. 15s. on the 16th of 
January, 1855. This work is now daily in course of 
erection upon a treacherous site, part quicksand, and 
part recently made ground. A committee of the 
council met on the 4th instant, and agreed to a report 
recommending Mr. Rowe’s design to be carried out. 
Yet the council on the following day rejected the 
report of their own committee by a majority of four, 
upon an amendment being proposed to the effect, that 
“they had seen only one design, and others might be 
obtained for them to look at, from architects, free of 
expense, if they advertised for new plans.” And 
accordingly they did advertise. It is right intending 
competitors should know this. 








WAR APPLIANCES. 


We some time since noted the importance of using 
the electriclight by night in discovering the whereabouts 
of the enemy while at work, so as to direct the efforts of 
the ordnance against him. It would appear, however, 
that the Russians have actually adopted it against the 
Allies themselves in a late unsuccessful French 
attack. The Morning Post’s correspondent says, as 
to this very important and serious matter,—‘ I am 
told that electric lights were placed on the attack as a 
guidance to the batteries and shipping which played 
on the French, among whom it caused considerable 
confusion—the light being thrown occasionally upon 
them, and then taken off, in the one case dazzling the 
troops, and in the other throwing them into a dark- 
ness which might almost be felt. This was very un- 
fortunate, as the French had just imported a similar 
invention, which was not quite ready for adoption.” 
Such a circumstance may serve to show the import- 
ance of being first in hand with such novel war 
appliances in this unprecedented warfare. A com- 
plete floating flour-mill and bakery have at length 
been got ready for the Black Sea, twelve months! after 
they were pointedly urged as an important desidera- 
tum. Two vessels have been fitted up in two months 
for these purposes, one as a flour-mill and the other 
as a bakery, by Messrs. Fairbairn and Son, of Man- 
chester. The mill can grind 700 to 800 bushels of 
wheat a day, and the bakery is capable of turning 
out 20,000 Ibs. of bread a day. A design has 
been prepared for an improvement in cannon, by 
Mr. Thomas Shepherd, engineer, who thus describes 
it:—-“ Four large guns are fitted upon a hori- 
zontal face plate, with an upright shaft in the 
centre. This upright shaft works in the centre of 
the carriage cross-head, and takes a rotary-horizontal 
motion. The guns are equally divided into four 
parts, so that the shot from each gun takes the same 
direction and elevation, which can be adjusted with 
an index plate. The guns and carriages are made of 
wrought-iron. They will pour out thirty-four balls 
per minute, in a direct line. This four-gun ordnance 
can be fitted up for light or heavy artillery. As 
regards ships of the line, they will be more easily 

worked than the old guns. The port-holes of the 
ships may be one-fourth less in number. This ma- 
chine, with its four guns in one port-hole, will dis- 
charge thirty-four red-hot balls in one minute.” 
A revolving battery was invented five or six years 











« 
since by a correspondent of our own, Mr. Elliot, of 
Southampton, of whose rough-and-ready war-railway 
we lately gave some account. The battery referred 
to was submitted to Sir John Burgoyne, through the 
interest taken in the inventor of this plan by the 
Duke of Richmond; but Sir John, while admitting 
its ingenuity, said that as the great object in defence 
was to avoid concentrated fire from the same spot, 
he doubted whether the invention would be of any 
use. Mr. Elliot thus describes his plan: “ It con- 
sists of a circular shaft, say of 100 feet diameter, 
sunk in the ground and made water-tight. Within 
this was to be a circular wooden vessel, on the outer 
rim of which the cannon were to be mounted. The 
shaft was to be deep enough to allow the vessel with 
its load of cannon to float. One or two men could 
then easily bring each eammom in succession to bear on 
any object. The cannon, as diswharged, could be re- 
loaded by men stationed in trenokes at the back of 
the shaft. As the mouths of the camnon would have 
been barely clear of the ground, there would be 
nothing for an enemy to fire at in return. There 
would be little reeoil to guard against, as the cannon 
fired would have the resistance of all its neighbours, 
and the weight-of the wooden vessel immersed in the 
water, which would reduce the shock to a merenothing.” 
Mr. Elliot thinks that a series of such batteries along 
the coast would greatly conduce to its safety. 
A contemporary tells a strange story about an immense 
and insurmountable difficulty which lately occurred at 
Scutari to some invalid officers who desired to obtain 
a medical board to “sit on them.” The difficulty 
arose from want of foolscap! and the invalids had 
been waiting twelve days from want of it. “ At last 
it is discovered that ‘Stampa’ has foolscap, and the 
medical department receives notice.of the fact. But, 
if Dr. Menzies purchases a quire, it will possibly be 
at his own expense, and at least another quire will be 
taken up in the correspondence relative to reimburse- 
ment. He therefore hesitates to take the step. One 
of the officers then says he will buy some, but is at 
once met with the objection that the medical depart- 
ment cannot receive stores of any kind except from 
the properly constituted authorities.’ How or when 
the difficulty ended does not appear. Lord Lucan 
knew how to overcome such official “ foolscap ”’ diffi- 
culties as these: having written his signature on the 
official foolscap “half an inch too low,” and had the 
foolscap accordingly sent back to him for correction, 
he threatened that if such foolery were ever played off 
on him again, he would take care that the fool who 
did so should have no further opportunity of repeating 
the nuisance. The result was that o more difficulties 
of this kind ever occurred again to Lord Lucan. This 
little anecdote may show how far it is the unbending 
stringency of official regulation, or the still more un- 
bending and insolent, pragmatical, and impracticable 
stringency of officials themselves, that, in such cases, 
ought to be blamed. The British fleet at the pre- 
sent moment in commission counts 271 ships of all 
classes, mounts 6,370 guns, and is manned with about 
62,000 officers, seamen, boys, and marines. It is 
estimated that we require at least 4,000 petty officers 
and seamen to complete the erews of our ships at 
present fitting out at the ports.——At a recent meet- 
ing in London, Sir S. M. Peto stated that on the 26th 
ult. the line was to be completely finished to the 
English head-quarters, and that it would be then 
employed daily in carrying up 1,000 tons of stores 
and ammunition. General Canrobert and the Emperor 
of the French had intrusted to his firm the perform- 
ance of the same duties for the French as they had 
accomplished for the English. The branch to the 
opposite side of the harbour at Balaklava has for 
some time been completed, and available for removing 
the heavy guns and mortars on the Diamond wharf, 
and by rendering both sides of the harbour available, 
is of the greatest utility. The issue department of 
the Commissariat for fuel and barley has for some 
time back been removed from Balaklava to Kadikoi, 
where the navvies have constructed a dept and plat- 
form, with sheds and other conveniences. Of barley 
alone nearly 1,000 sacks are required by the army 
daily. The naval brigade being short of water, the 
well-sinkers belonging to the railway corps were set 
to bore for water in the neighbourhood of the 
and it was expected that their researches would be 
speedily successful. The great point of attraction 
in the Thames at present is the construction of the 
screw batteries for the Baltic. Mr. Scott Russell is 
building one, Messrs. Green two, and Messrs. Mare 
and Co. two. They are crowded with workmen : night 
and day gangs of men are employed, and there is no 
pause to the busy work. The chief difficulty is in the 
bending of the massive plates, 4} inches thick, to 
adapt them to the peculiar curves of the bows and 
sterns of these new batteries. Messrs. Green have 
their plates from Scotland, and Mr. Scott Russell has 
his from the country ; but everything for the batteries 
constructing by Messrs. Mare has been manufactured 
| on their premises: in faet, the whole of their gigantic 

















concern has been absorbed in this great national 
work,—steam-hammers and forges in making and 
twisting, lathes and tools of all kinds in the machinery 
department, drilling, planing, cutting, and squaring, 
and at least a dozen furnaces and 200 men in bending, 
hollowing, and adjusting. At least 800 men in various 
departments are employed in the construction and 
completion of these batteries, on which, though 
regarded by many experienced officers as so many 
useless logs or targets, our chief hopes of destroying 
the Rassian fortifications would appear to be centered. 
That even these, however, are capable of reducing 
formidable earthworks on the Russian coasts, may 
certainly be questionable, bat, at all events, something 
else than mere combustible and splintering ‘‘ wooden 
walls” are requisite to cope with walls either of Stone 
or earth. A combination of blocks of timber bound 
up, in several series, with bolted encasements of iron, 
has been suggested for war ships, as not only power- 
fully resistive of the force of cannon balls to penetrate 
the whole, but as also practically incombustible by 
red-hot shot, though these be imbedded in charred 
circles of the timber, thus excluded from access to the 
air by alternating iron plates, and also by concrete 
poured into all interstices. We still trust that some 
of the iron floating-batteries now forming both in 
England and France are destined for the Black Sea, 
where both these and the new gun-boats are at least 
as much needed as in the Baltic to assist in bringing 
to a speedy close this butcherly and horrid war. 





SIZE OF ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


Tue following particulars will give your corre- 
spondent, “D. A.” the information he requires re- 
specting the dimensions of Antwerp Cathedral, and 
will exhibit the difficulties of obtaining accurate 
information on topographical subjects :— 

According to the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
(new edition), the dimensions are—Length, 500 feet, 
breadth, 250 fect (across the transepts) ; height of 
tower, 408 feet. 

“ Murray’s Hand-book,”—500 fect long, 250 feet 
wide ; height, 403 feet 7 inches. 

“Penny Cyclopzedia,’ —500 feet long, 240 feet 
wide; tower, 366 feet high. 

Belgian Hand-book,” published by Lannoy, of 
Brussels—160 metres long, 80 metres wide; tower, 
1304 metres, or 391 French feet high: this, in 
English feet, is respectively 524 feet 11 inches, 
262 feet 5 inches, and 428 feet. 

M. Schayes (in Weale’s Quarterly Papers), 117 
metres long, 65 metres wide, and 122°925 metres, 
or 430 Antwerp feet high, equal respectively to 
383 feet 10 inches, 218 feet 3 inches, and 403 feet 
3 inches English. 

I have not the article in the “ Architectural 
Dictionary” at hand, but very probably the dimen- 
sions given therein were derived from Schayes, as 
they appear to correspond. 

Hope does not give the horizontal dimensions, but 
states the height of the tower and lantern to be 
466 feet. 

The metre is taken in the above calculations, at 
89°37 English inches, and the French foot, at 12°789 
inehes. 

In the article in the Bud/der, the dimensions 
inserted were those most commonly sé > 





LONDON ANTIQUITIES. 


Ir will probably be admitted that the capital of a 
greatempire should possess a collection of national 
antiquities illustrative of its rise and progress through 
successive changes of local government, occupation, 
and social peculiarities. Such pabulum for the 
arelweologist, the student of national developments, 
and the historian, is abundantly afforded by every 
city of civilized Europe, with the exception of our 
metropolis. May I, as a very humble inquirer, ask 
if this deficiency is attributable to apathy, incom- 
petence, party spirit, parsimony, want of funds, or 
want-of opportunity? I will, with your permission, 
—_ only of the two last suggested causes, and leave 

remainder for independent criticism. 

lst. A certain collection of London antiquities has 
been formed by Mr. C. Roach Smith, and has recently 
been offered to the British Museum for the sum of 
$,000/. If worthy of the nation’s regard, it should 
have been instantly accepted, and the money paid 
from a fund of 100,000/. which the Secretary of the 
Treasury last week informed the House of Commons 
is annually allotted for the express purpose of making 
such acquisitions. But the offer has just been declined 
by. the trustees, and it only remains to determine how 
mitch the -publie may have lost or gained by their 
decision. So much, however, against the excuse 
“want of funds,” 

2nd. To treat of the position “want of oppor- 
tunity,” it is simply necessary to consider what the 
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Roach Smith ecoHection really is. 
of oljects in every conceivable material; diseovered in 
the process-of city-excavations, or dredged from the 


bed ‘of. the Thames. Primeval, Roman, Saxon,- 
Norman, and Mediteval articles-are all in their several 


places: they were all found ix London; and they 
consequently afford to the enlightened studemt a 
daguerreotype view of what the great city was from 
the epech of its foundation to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Ifa wounded warrior before the iron 
era lost: his shield in -combat, that bronze shield is 
here: if a sandalled Reman walked through the half- 
peopled streets; he. died, buat left those sandals: if a 
sculptured deity or» hore decorated a temple, or 
frowned from a tiny forum, it is now exhumed: if a 
Saxon prinee or noble cantered by the water’s strand, 
and dropped bis golden brooch, that brooeh retains its 
integrity, its enamel, and its pearls. 1 have no heart 
to speak of the medizeval department, now lost to our 
Museum for ever:: and it is useless to exclaim, “ Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Ascalon.” Wm: Harry Rocers. 





DUST-HO! 

CAN any one account for the rare appearance of 
dust-carts throughout the northern districts? The 
bins and receptacles, and, in many cases, the yards 
and closets, are full to suffoeation, of ashes and the 
ordinary débris. Are there no local contractors? or 
is the coal waste now worth nothing? Possibly the 
stoppage of brick-making, and lull of trade, may 
explain that the cause of neglect arises from the 
reduced demand, and the low value of the article. 
This, however, is no exeuse for mmnieipal inspectors, 
if, indeed, there are any. 

Several curtilages in the rear of small houses in 
Portland and Camden-towns preserve, for the benefit 
of poor occupants, the accumulated dust of years ! 

Surely the Board: of Health ought to make pro- 
vision regarding this nuisance. It is true the equi- 
noctial breezes have of late tempered the clime to the 
shorn pauper ; but 4sh-Wednesday once passed, there 
can be no occasion for such hoards, and there may 
arise mueh evil from their continuance. 





RAILWAY SUSPENSION-BRIDGE AT 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Tue railway suspension-bridge here was opened on 
the 9th of March, by the passing of a special train. 
The passenger-engine and tender, erowded with people, 
crossed over to the American side, and, after return- 
ing, one of the Mammoth English freight engines 
made-its appearance on the track, decorated with the 
British and American colours,—flying in honour of 
the union of British America and the United States,— 
and crowded with spectators. How they sang “God 
save the Queen,” as it passed to the centre, and gave 
three hearty cheers, we need not tell. 

The engine and tender, fully loaded with fuel and 
water, weighed about thirty-five tons, and a passenger- 
car, containing from seventy to eighty people, was 
also attached. The bridge was crossed at the rate of 
about ten miles an hour, and we are told that the 
utmost deflection of the bridge was half an inch, and 
that there was uo pereeptible lateral vibration or 
oscillation. 

The following statistics, with which we have been 
favoured, will give some idea of the bridge and its 
capacity :— 

Length of span from centre to centre 


CONE oi ixdesiciiinanvncoiihias 822 feet. 
Height of tower above rock on the 

a NR ions scisstes ss donssns 88. ,, 
Ditto ditto on the Canada side ...... 78nis, 
Ditto ditto on floor of railway ...... Ge 
Number of wire cables ............... 4 
Diameter of each cable ............... 0 inehes, 


Number of No. 9 wires in each cable 3,659 
Ultimate aggregate strength of cables12,400 tons. 


Weight of superstructure ............ 750 =, 
Weight of superstructure and maxi- 
WO IE 5S ian ctiadatadassinds dh aia 1,250 | ,, 
Maximum weight the cable and stage 
ARAN id sis hie ad snigsadiend Hed 7,300 ,, 
Height of track above water ......... 235 feet. 


The railway portion of the bridge is, we under- 
stand, leased and controlled by the Great Western 
Railway Company, and has upon it tracks of three 
different. gauges, viz.,—The ‘‘ New York Central,” 
4 feet 8} inches; the “ Elmira, Canandaiqua and 
Niagara Falls,” 6 feet; the “ Great Western,” 5 feet 
6 inches ; thus affording facilities for the transit of 
passengers and freight from all the different lines. 

The engineer of the work, Mr. John A. Roebling, 
is a German by birth. 

Those who are interested in this important under- 
taking point to the aggregate strength of the cables, 
and to the fact that a train of eight cars, filled with 
passengers, two baggage cars, locomotive and tender, 


It is, than, a series’ 


weigh but about 130 tons, or one sixticth of its 
capacity. 

This, however, would be by: no means sufficient 
proof of its power to meet all requirements: the 
question is, the strain to which separate portions of 
the structure may be subjected by vibration or other- 
wise, and their power to resist it. They consider 
that Mr. Stephenson’s prediction, that no wire sus 
pension-bridge eould ever be used for railway pur- 
poses, “ has beew proved erroneous.” We have yet, 
however, to see the effect of time. 





SCENERY AND THE STAGE. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket.—The Easter Extrar 
vaganza produced here by Mr. Buckstone, under the 
title of “ The Haymarket Spring Meeting,” is capi- 
tally written, amusing, and suecessful. It is from the 
pure and graceful pen of Mr. Planché ; and, like most 
of his pieces, contains teaching in its fun; urging 
social reforms and sanitary improvement. ime, 
London, and Westminster, figure in the Introduction. 
Time and Westminster stir up the city to fresh 
works :— 
** Your ancient hospitality keep up, 
But wider circulate the loving cup. 
Instead of up the Thames, alone, swan-hopping, 
Help me tovkeep it clear from Kew to Wapping. 
Release the from pestilential sties : 
Think of their rooms more than your Companies. 
Shall we whose vital interests mutual are, 
Divided see them still by Temple-bar ? 
Down with all bars that would two sisters sever: 
London with Westminster should live for ever.” 
Some good-natured rubs are given to the City, which 
by the way, needs. them less just now than many 
other bedies :— 
‘¢ While you are naps enjoying 
Time goes on destroying, 
Though he can’t help feeling 
Wounds he might be healing. 
London, wake ! 
For goodness’ sake!” 
Westminster's daughters, Tyburnia aud Belgravia, 
are introduced, and the Lord Mayor's Fool says,— 
“ That girl, Belgravia, a few years ago 
Was found in the Five Fields,,at Pimlico ; 
So poor, so plain, you might have been afraid of her; 
It’s wonderful what Westminster has made of her! 
London.—And I remember surely t’other daughter. 
Fvol.—Ot course, in alow place this side Bayswater. 
She was called Tyburn then: of all folks you 
Cannot forget where she hung out,—or who ?” 


and so, *twixt joke and earnest, the author revives 


langh. The Lord Mayor’s show by water and land, 
and a very pleasantly-painted “‘ Bird's-eye view from 
the top of the Grand Stand on Upsand Downs,” are 
| prominent amongst the scenery, and will help, with 
| the good singing of Miss Harriett Gordon, to ensure 
jthe lengthened rua of the “ Haymarket Spring 
Meeting.” 

| Theatre Royal, Shefield.—The interior of this 
| theatre is bemg re-construeted after plans of 
| Messrs. Flockton and Son, The contract for 
| the whole of this portion of the work, with the 
|exception of the st has been let to Mr. 
|T. E. Mycock. The gallery will be enlarged. 
|The pit and stage are to be lowered to such an 


{ 


extent that the whole of the space under the 
| boxes, now forming a useless corridor, will be 
‘available for seats. The three front seats of the 
'pit will be cushioned and fitted up as stalls, 
with a view to accommodate a class of spectators 
at prices between those of the boxes and pit. 
The boxes will be enlarged: twe rows of iron 
| pipes will be carried along the floor for warming 
them by means of hot water. There is to be 
an entirely new stage, the contract for which 





ihas been let to Mr. Straughan, of London. 


These alterations involve an expenditure of be- 
tween 3,000/. and 4,000/. 





ON ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

AT a meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society, 
on the 14th of March, the Rev. J. L. Petit read a 
paper, in the course of which he urged that the pre- 
sent attempt to revive the Gothie style did not seem 
favourable to the development of the full powers of 
the architect. Our admiration of a modern Gothie 
building is much akin to that which we bestow on a 
successful copy. It is not expected of every original 
architect that he should strike out a new style. We 
do not complain of want of originality in examining 
any group of old Gothie churches, even on the same 
type and of the same character. It is not intended 
to assert that no invention is shown in modern Gothic. 
We have instances to the contrary in the bridge of 
St. John’s, Cambridge ; in the spire of the Assembly 





recollections, urges the truth, and makes the audience | 


the course of ereetion. Still the modern Gothic 
architect may be compared to awriter in a dead 
language, who is obliged to catch the spirit of an age 
different from his own, and cannot escape the tram- 
mels of imitation, however lightly he may contrive to 
bear them. Our knowledge of Gotltic architecture, 
and even our success in dealing with it, does not pre- 
vent it from being as it were a dead language ; because, 
of all developments of human intellect and character, 
nothing has ever appeared so thoroughly interwoven 
| with the spirit of the age which produced it as the 
| system of Gothie architecture. We are still working 
}up to ancient models instead of starting from them ; 
| and rather setting aside our own wants for the sake 
' of the system than adapting the system to our wants ; 
|-—-for instance, in our condemnation of galleries. We 
must, however, distinguish between originality of im- 
‘vention and faneifulness of design. The architect 
who aims at novelty must combine it with truth, 


| purpose, and order. 
} 











CONTRACTS. 

Watkins v. Tillitt—The plaintiff in this action, 
| tried in the Bloomsbury County Court, is a builder 
| residing in Camden-town, and the defendant a ear- 
| penter, carrying on business in the same neighbour- 
; hood. It would appear that-the defendant is building 
| some houses in St. Augustine-road, and employed the 
| plaintiff to do seme portion of the work remaining 
unfinished. A portion of the plaintiffs econtraet was 
to supply a certain quantity of scaffolding, which was 
to remain until the work was done. The sum agreed 
to be paid to the plaintiff was 50/. as appeared by the 
contract produced. This document was not, how- 
ever, stamped, aud the learned judge (Heath) was not 
in # position to receive it in evidence without the 
plaintiff's consent, which was eventually obtained. 
The work was on the point of completion, when a 
slight disagreement occurred, and the plaintiff an- 
nouneed. his intention of abandoning the work, and 
forthwith proceeded to take away his scaffolding. 
The value of the work up to the time of the abandon- 
ment, was 40/. 9s. 3d.; and credit being given for 
35/. paid on account, this left a balance of 5/. 9s. 3d. 
the amount of the claim in this action. 

The plaintiff stated that he was requested by the 
defendant to abandon the work, or he would not have 
done so; moreover, that other persons were put on 
to finish the work he had contracted to do, before he 
did abandon it. This was denied by the defendant, 
and be called two witnesses to corroborate his state- 
ment. He explained as tothe other men that were 
put on, that they were carpenters, and were incapable 
of doing the plaintiff’s work. 

The special defence now set up by the defendant 
was, that by the hasty removal of the scaffolding, the 
plaintiit’s men had pulled down and damaged por- 
tions of the work, and that this damage was more 
than commensurate with the plaintiff’s claim. 

Mr. Hodgkin, a surveyor, was called, and stated 
that in his opinion the damage sustained by the 
defendant was about 77. 

Upon this evidence the judge summed up the case, 
and foand, taking all the circumstances into consi- 
deration, that the plaintiff had been fully paid the 
value of the work as it stood owing to the removal of 
the scaffolding ; and he should, therefore, find his 
verdict for the defendant. He should, ¢f the contract 
had been stamped, cali it a breach of contract, but, 
under the circumstances, as the contract was not 
legally in existence, he was bound to look to the 
justice of the case. 














ECCLESIASTICAL MEMS. IN IRELAND. 

We hear at Ballina that the western tower of the 
Cathedral, which was only carried to a height of 50 
feet, is to be finished with a bell stage, having a 
deeply moulded and traceried window on each faee, 
aud terminated by a broach spire. The entire height 
will be about 175 feet, and the style of the Decorated 
period. The material is fine limestone, from the 
Moyne quarries. 

A Convent of Mercy, with church, orphanage, and 
schools, is to be erected on a plot of ground on the 
north side of the Crumlin-road. They are arranged 
in two cloistered quadrangles. The front quadrangle 
has the schools standing on two sides. That behind 
has the orphanage on two sides, and one side of both 
quadrangles is filled up with the church. The 
orphanage will contain forty children, and the cost of 
same, with the schools, will be about 7507. The 
church, with sacristies, will be about 125 feet long. 
The convent is to consist on plan of three sides of a 
quadrangle of 120 feet square, is arranged for forty 
nuns, and will be three stories high. Decorated 
Gothic is the style; materials, red brick, mixed with 
black, and Scotch sandstone dressings. The convent 





Hall, Edinburgh; in the new church in Gordon- 





square, and many other examples that might be 
named, as the steeple of St. Mary’s, Lichfield, now im | 





will be commenced this month, and the church and 
schools when it is finished. 
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At Tralee, a new convent is to occupy a position 
on the north side of the road to Ardfent, and over- 
looking Tralee-bay. It will be in two quadrangles of 
140 fect square each, and occupying three sides, the 
south being left open. Twenty-four nuns will be 
accommodated. At right angles to east side stands a 
school-house for 500 children. The other quadrangle 
contains a church, on the south side, and house of 
mercy for thirty inmates (with laundry, work-room, 
dormitory, refectory, &c.), on the north and west 
sides. The church consists of nave and chancel, 
about 100 feet long by 25 feet wide, with north aisle 
exclusively for inmates, a cloister, chapel of Virgin, 
&e. The style is Geometric Decorated Gothic, and 
the material limestone of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
M‘Carthy is the architect for these and the other 
works mentioned. 











GALLERIES IN CHURCHES. 

Ir often happens, that galleries are indispensable 
in modern churches, and many otherwise beautiful 
interiors have been disfigured by the usual mode of 
introducing them, where, instead of forming part of 
the original plan, the galleries too often appear thrust 
into a building never intended to receive them. My 
idea is, that the gallery should be made to form an 
upper aisle, answering in some measure to the 
ancient “‘triforium,” but not raised to so great a 
height : for this purpose, the arches of the lower aisle 
might be less acute than those above. The gallery 
front would be formed by carrying "p a parapet, 
cither plain or pierced, to a sufficient height above 
the lower arches ; also, I would submit, that each aisle 
(upper and lower) should have a distinct set of 
windows; thus avoiding the bad effect of one row of 
long windows being cut in two by the gallery. Should 
the funds for building forbid the addition of a clere- 
story, in that case the triforium or upper aisle might 
have a ridge roof, which, by allowing loftier windows 
than a lean-to roof, would, I think, throw sufficient 
light into the body of the church. J.B. P. 





ON CHURCH RESTORATION. 


At the adjourned annual meeting of the 
Norfolk Archeological Society, Mr. Harrod read 
a pa er on church restoration, in the course of 
which he said :— 

One great difficulty almost always arises in the 
conduct of a church restoration, from the numerous 
changes made in its architecture and arrangements 
at various times. A church originally erected in the 
Norman period, has, as glass got more generally used, 
—and by the way it is strange how little attention 
has been given to the influence of glass in the de- 
velopment of the various styles,—had its narrow 
loops built up or removed, and the long lancets of 
the next period inserted, and these again gave way to 
larger windows of the decorated and perpendicular 
periods—the north door remains Norman, the south 
door decorated, the porch perpendicular. Within, 
the roof probably of the latter period, the remains of 
a screen and benches of the same date, the font of a 
different period, the pulpit and reading desk Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean. What has been done in such 
cases? The fiat goes forth—the church js to be re- 
stored, an architect is called in, estimates made, ten- 
ders accepted. In flock the tradesmen, off goes the 
roof, and off goes the clergyman for a few months’ 
holiday. At last the restoration is completed, the 
bells summon you to the church, and you take the 
old path-way to it. What do you see when you 
enter? Is it the same church? Are these the old 
pillars and walls? Are those the benches in which 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet slept ? No, all is 
new—it is a mockery and a delusion. The windows 
have all been made uniform—the screen was too dirty, 
aud has given place to a modern imitation—the 
wretched old pews are gone, but in their places 
benches are introduced entirely unlike anything that 
ever appeared in the neighbourhood before, like some- 


thing the architect has seen in some distant county. 
All Elizabethan and Jacobean work is zealously re- 
moved, and all the curious odds and ends of carved 
work, of an early date, which had been built up in 
the pews, and thus for atime preserved, have found 
their way, through the tradesmen, into the hands of 
some industrious collector, and are already being made 
up into bookcases and cupboards, or put away in a 
corner until the day of dispersion arrives, and the 
auctioneer gets a long price for “ these valuable and 
beautiful specimens of ancient art.” * . . 


It is strange to sce the perplexity into which you will 
find clergymen thrown in reviewing the work before 
them. If he were to ask an archeologist, as he very 
rarely does, what he would do, what would be his 
answer? He would say, beware of getting a taste for 
pulling things about—an old feature may be destroyed, 
it can never be replaced. Succeeding ages have each 
left their peculiar impress upon the fabric, and where 


they do not interfere with the proper performance of 
our spiritual duties, let them rest undisturbed. If 
your fabric is dilapidated, judiciously and with a loving 
careful hand repair it ; if it be damp, drain and venti- 
late it. If a stone has fallen out, or is likely to do 
so, let careful hands replace or — it. ink of 
the thousands we are spending yearly about preparing 
suitable buildings for our records, and the thousands 
spent in carefully repairing and sorting those old de- 
cayed parchments. What would that man be thought 
of who should say, “‘ Enough of this, spend more in 
having them copied and destroy the originals?” He 
would be set down fora madman. We preserve our 
national records, it would be said, for all time; those 
who have the ability to do so may inspect the originals, 
and there see how far history that “teaches by 
example” is true to her facts. Why should our more 
substantial records be subjected to the madman’s 
process ? 








RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 


WE condense the following from the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania :— 

For an Improvement in Furnaces for Making 
Wrought-iron directly from the Ore; the late T. W. 
Harvey’s Administrators, Assignors to the Harvey 
Steel and Iron Company, City of New York.—Claim : 
Causing the de-oxidating and de-sulphuretting flames 
and gases, generated in the furnace, to act directly in 
contact with properly prepared ores of iron (and*other 
metals) placed upon suitably arranged tables, while, at 
same time, a high degree of heat is imparted to the 
under sides of said tables. For an Improved Mode 
of Constructing Iron Buildings; Amos J. Saxton, 
Brooklyn, New York.—Claim: The process of con- 
necting and combining all the different points by 
improved joints, so arranged that screws, rivets, bolts, 
or nails, are not required in the erection of iron 
frame, fireproof, or other buildings. For an Im- 
provement in Machines for Graduating Carpenters’ 
Squares; N. Millington and D. J. George, Shaftsbury, 
Vermont.—Claim : lst. The arrangement in a single 
frame of as many gravers as there are units to be 
divided, so as by the action of the cam wheel, or its 
equivalent, simultaneously to trace, of the proper 
length, each set of division and fractional lines. 2nd. 
The balance-frame, with its appendages, to equalize 
the pressure of the spiral springs on the graver han- 
dles, so as to give the same depth of mark on the thin 
as on the thick end of the taper square. 3rd. The 
inclined plane, with its appendages, for moving the 
square longitudinally, and dividing the inch into any 
desirable number of equal parts. 4th. The carriage, 
arranged to press the square up against the points of 
the gravers, os a cam or otherwise. For Improved 
Wooden Pavements ; Samuel Nicolson, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.—Claim : To so combine or arrange the 
blocks or wooden portion of the pavement, that there 
may be cells or channels formed between them, and 
for the reception of tar and gravel, &c. and that each 
cell or channel shall have a woodex bottom for the 
cement to rest on, whereby, when pressed down by 
wheels, it shall be prevented from being forced through 
the cavity, and be caused to be spread in lateral direc- 
tions, so as to maintain a firm and close joint between 
the adjacent blocks, such as will operate to prevent 
water from passing down between their joints. 
For an Improvement in Chimney Caps ; John Clark, 
Washington, D. C.—Claim: Constructing chimney 
caps, having balance compensating valves, with lever 
and weight, or its equivalent, together with the valve 
opening at the top, whereby is prevented the 
undue accumulation of smoke within the space, 
thus affording the speedy escape of smoke,—— 
For an Improvement in Water-pipes; Richard B. 
Stevenson, York, Ohio. Claim: The combination of 
pipe of sheet zine, or other sheet metal, and an 
exterior coating of hydraulic cement mortar of requi- 
site thickness for strength, durability, and impermea- 
bility, for conveying water or other fluids beyond the 
action of frost. For Improvements in Warming 
Houses by Steam; S. J. Gold, New Haven, Conn.— 
The object of this apparatus is, the heating of build- 
ings by radiation from broad, thin chambers, made 
the receivers and condensers of steam generated in a 
suitable boiler connected with the heaters, and other- 
wise arranged. For an Improvement in Stone- 
dressing Machines; C.T. Porter, city of New York. 
Claim: Ist. The employment of a rest having its 
face parallel with the contiguous face of the tool- 
stock, when the said rest is rigidly attached to the 
ways in which the hammer and tool-stock work, or 
forms part of the same frame therewith, aud when 
the frame thus formed is provided with and swings 
from journals which fit in journal-boxes suspended or 
supported in a suitable manner in the main framing 
of the machine, so that the ways may be adjusted to 
different angles of the surface desired to be cut on the 
stone, without changing the relation of the hammer, 
the tool, and the rest. 2nd. Constructing the tool- 























stock and arranging it relatively to the rest and the 


hammer, so that it is capable of vibrating, to allow 
the tool resting upon the surface of the stone to be 
carried back by the feed motion, and cause it to be 


driven by the blow of the hammer, not in the line of 

the direction of the blow, but forward, in or nearly 

- bey line or plane of the surface desired to be pro- 
uced. 

Mr. N. Aylsworth, of Rochester, New York, has 
patented a machine for turning, boring, cutting, and 
slotting iron and other metals, cutting key-seats in 
car-wheels, eranks, and machinery, and all other 
similar purposes. The principal feature in the machine 
is, that the several operative parts are arranged in 
such manner as to allow all the operations to be com- 
pleted from the same centres, without unchucking the 
apparatus, by which means the work is made true, 
and completed in a more perfect manner than when 
it has to be removed, and the machine re-chucked for 
every operation. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute translates 
the following, as to a new mode of building ships, from 
“Cosmos.” M. Lombo-Miraval called the attention 
of the Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry to a mode of building vessels, which is 
entirely original. The boats, in this system, are 
entirely built of iron wire and hydraulic cement, and 
the author attributes to them the following advan- 
tages,—great strength, absolute impermeability, quick 
repair in case of damage, perfect stability obtained by 
the ballast being at the bottom and making part of 
the hull ; finally, incomparable quickness of building. 
A vessel built on this system six years ago, has been 
running ever since, without requiring any repairs, 
althongh it has gone through rough trials. Nothing 
easier, says M. Miraval, than to build in a few days, 
on board a fleet, as many gun-boats, or rafts for dis- 
embarkation, as may be wanted. 











STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


Mr. Bett, of Bristol, we hear, has had an order 
from the family of the late Mr. Loscombe, of 
Clifton, for a memorial window to be placed in thie 
south aisle of Bristol cathedral. The subject 
will be a suitable one. The sum of 2502, has, 
it is said, been appropriated for the purpose. The 
late Mr. Loscombe, sen. was an antiquary and 
collector, as well as interested in architecture and 
matters of art. A stained-glass memorial window, 
by Mr. Wailes, has lately been erected in West Lydford 
Church, Somerset. It is the east window, con- 
sisting of four lights in tracery, of the perpendi- 
cular period of architecture. It contains eight sub- 
jects—giving an epitome of our Lord’s life. In the 
left-hand compartment, at the bottom, is “‘ The Birth,” 
designed from a relic discovered by Mr. Wailes, in 
Belgium. Above “ The Birth ” is represented 
“Christ seated among the Doctors,” “The Baptism 
in Jordan,” “The Last Supper,” “ The Agony in the 
Garden,” ‘‘ Christ Bearing the Cross,” ‘The Resur- 
rection,” and “The Ascension,” All these are repre- 
sented in canopied niches. The tracery of the 
window is filled with angels bearing texts, in scrolls. 
At the foot of the window are the memorials, with 
armorial bearings, of the Colston family. The in- 
terior fittings of Preston parish church are rapidly 
approaching completion. Two more stained glass 
windows have been put in within the week just passed. 
They are donations of the respective families of the 
late Mr, Edward Gorst, and the late Mr. John Gorst. 
They are placed on the north side of the chancel, and 
occupy each side of the entrance from the churchyard. 
The one to the east end represents “ Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, inseparable from the Principles of 
Christianity.” These three figures are surrounded 
by persons who have been eminent in propagating the 
gospel. In the lower part of the window are the 
twelve apostles. The canopies over the principal 
figures are supported by angels. On the top of the 
centre canopy is the figure of our Saviour, and a little 
lower the Virgin and St. John. At the top of the 
side canopies are St. Peter and St. Paul, and beneath 
them some of the early fathers of the church. Ia 
the centre opening of the tracery is St. John writing 
his gospel, aud the other portions of the tracery are 
filled with angels playing upon musical instruments. 
The companion window to the west end proposes to 
express, in the strongest manner, the design of the 
first window, by St. Peter (the central figure), who 
first acknowledged Christ ; St. John the Baptist, the 
first preacher ; St. Stephen, the first martyr in the 
eanse of faith; in the bottom panel of the centre 
light, the resurrection ; at the top of the tracery, the 
ascension; and in each panel under the side figures, 
two of the evangelists writing. These windows have 
been designed and executed by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 











Honovr To Arcuitects.—The Queen of Spain has 
conferred on Mr. W. J. Smith, of the Office of Works, 





the title of Chevalier of the Order of Charles ITIL, 
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Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 

An interesting little tract, titled, ‘‘ Notes on 
Spontaneous Combustion,” of various materials, 
such as vegetable oils and fibres, as a hidden 
cause of fires in buildings, has been prepared by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth, architect, and published 
by Layton, of Fleet-street, as “An Appendix 
to Notes on the Causes of Fires in Buildings,” 
by the same gentleman. The present tract 
comprises within small compass a compendium 
of what has hitherto been ascertained on the 
subject of spontaneous combustion in buildings, | 
collected from various sources, the Builder in- 
clusive, and ought to be extensively circulated. 
The subject of spontaneous combustion is one of 
momentous interest, all the more especially that 


it is one still involved in some degree of| 


obscurity, so far as regards the number or 
wariety of its causes. Of course we still refer, as 
Mr. Papworth does, to the subject as it relates 
to the origination of fires in buildings. As to 
spontaneous combustion of the human body we 
do not quite agree with him that such combus- 
tion is a well-ascertained fact. That drunkards 
have not seldom been found burnt to death in 
dwelling-houses, and occasionally their bodies 
charred in a way not fully accounted for, no one 
can doubt ; but in all such cases, so far as we 
recollect, the bodies have been found in the 
state indicated, and no one has ever been present 
during the process, so as to attest its spontaneity. 
The a priori supposition on which the possibility 
of a thing an been based, we presume, is, 
that the immense proportion of incombustible 
water which usually pervades the tissues of the 
human body, is replaced by combustible alcohol, 
which, being a hydro-carbon, may also certainly 
become a vapory substitute for the more solid 
hydro-carbonaceous fat of the body; but no such 
suppositions can be allowed to have much weight 
without direct evidence of the spontaneity of 
the combustion. There is no direct evidence, 
so far as we are aware, that the bodies of 
drunkards are more combustible than other 
human bodies, even though not spontaneously 
set fire to. As regards spontaneous combustion 
in buildings, leading to their more or less serious 
damage or destruction, as we have before noted, 
there are probably certain seasons during which 
there is a greater or more imminent risk of such 
combustions than during other seasons, even 
apart from the amount of solar heat,—as, for | 
instance, while ozone prevails to an unusual 
extent in the atmosphere. There are well- 
known combinations, however, which are pre- 
disposed peculiarly to heat, and at length to 
burst into flame under favourable circumstances. | 


FHiscellanea. 


_—__- 


STONEHENGE AND Asury: Ipswich Museum.— 
A lecture on Druidical remains was delivered at the 
Ipswich Museum a fortnight ago by the Rev. Dr. 
Rigaud. Stonehenge and Abury were the principal 
subjects treated of, and the rev. lecturer adopted the 
astronomical theory as to the meaning and object of 
the Druidical circles, but appears to have given rather 
unusual latitude and longitude to that theory. Assum- 
ing a certain spot in Wiltshire to represent a centre, 
he is said to have endeavoured to demonstrate that, 
according to their respective distances from this centre, 
the several Druidical temples which once existed in 
the district were symbolical of the planets in the solar 
system in the form in which that system was under- 
stood by theancients. Stonehenge would thus appear 
to have been a representative of Saturn, and the 
vallum by which it is surrounded would correspond 
with the ring of that planet. Whether, in addition to 
their reputed astronomical lore, the Druids were 
familiar with the powers of the telescope, the ring of 
Saturn being invisible to the naked eye, is a point 
which the lecturer declined to affirm as probable, 
although he would not deny its possibility. This idea, 
however, was scarcely in accordance with an opinion 
also expressed, that Stonehenge was a temple dedi- 
cated to the worship of the sun, and that the con- 
struction of every portion of the structure was 
symbolical of certain well-known astronomical phe- 
nomena, such as the course of the sun along the plane 
of the ecliptic, the summer and winter solstice, the 
number of days in the year, and in the month, 
according to the Egyptian division of time. It was 
shown by quotations from Diodorus Siculus and 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, that the Druids certainly had 
a reputation for great learning and wisdom. Beyond 
this it was remarked that the Druids belonged to the 
Cymri branch of the Celts, who originally came from 
the shores of the Black Sea , and might have brought 
with them the religion of the East, modified, perhaps, 
by the visits of the Pheenicians in their traffic with 
the Ancient Britons for tin. In short, the religious 
rites of the Druids were represented as analogous to 
the Sabian or sun worship of the Persians and Chal- 
deans, coupled with human sacrifices similar to those 
offered to Moloch by the Carthaginians. 

NortincgHaM CuurcH CrmMetTery.—The first 
general meeting of the proprietors of the Nottingham 
Church Cemetery was held at the Exchange, Not- 
tingham, on Friday before last. The report stated, 
that the directors, being desirous of having the grounds 


unanimously decided upon offering a premium of £20 
for plans, and after much consideration and correspond- 


other cemeteries, both in England and Scotland, Mr. 
J. F. Wood, of the Coppice, and Mr. McPherson, of 
Knap Hill, were invited to visit and inspect the 
grounds, and to send in plans, £10 to be paid to 
either if his design were not accepted, or he was not 
otherwise engaged upon the Cemetery. The plans 
were sent in, but neither of them being satisfactory to 
the directors, Mr. E. Patchitt undertook to form and 
lay out the grounds, and to superintend the execution 





of the Cemetery laid out in the most efficient manner, | 


ence with various parties, and with the authorities of 


Such is the spreading of linseed oil and turpen- | of the works. The directors accepted the offer, and 
tine over extended surfaces, as in cotton.or len | the Cemetery has assumed its present shape from the 
(not woollen?) rags, as used by polishers, cabinet- | designs and under the direction of that gentleman, 


makers, carpenters, &c. 
the Royal Institution, on “ Catalysis,” the Rev. 
J. E. Ashley suggests that many cases of spon- | 
taneous combustion may be accounted for by | 
catalysis (itself, however, as yet, not very well | 
accounted for). A rusty nail, he remarks, is a/| 
catalytic agent, and in certain states of the. 
atmosphere it might serve to ignite the inflam- | 
mable vapours arising from putrescence, and | 


| 
| 


thus produce what is ealled spontaneous com- | 
bustion. ” 





“Railway Collisions Prevented, 
by Mr. A. Ogan (Pope, Hackney), is a pamphlet | 
containing a full account of Tyer’s system of 
electro-magnetic railway signals, already brought 

by us to the notice of our readers (see Number 

for 25th March, 1854, e¢ passim). The system | 
is one which appears to merit much more general | 
consideration from railway directors than it has | 
even yet received. Collisions are still a fertile | 
cause of accidents. Of 233 persons killed, and | 
453 injured by eighty-five railway accidents, 


In a recent lecture at with the confirmation, from time to time, of the 


directors. Mr. McPherson was paid the 10/., whilst 
the claim of Mr. Wood was merged in his being em- 
ployed to execute various of the earth-works and pro- 
vide the trees for planting. From a communication 
by Mr. Patchitt, which was read, it appears, that 
from financial causes, not nearly all has yet been made 
of the site which he designed; that the Cemetery 
might be made one of no ordinary attractions ; the 
site being capable of varied arrangements, promotive 
both of privacy and of picturesque display. There 
are caverns, and rocky strata of which great use might 
be made; and, even as it is, much appears to have 
been done to render the cemetery attractive. The 
money basis on which the works were to be carried 
out, consisted of 5,000 guineas, in five-guinea shares. 
The directors, at the recent meeting, were authorized 
to borrow 2,000/. and to erect a chapel in the ceme- 
tery, on a design suitable for its future appropriation 
as the chancel of a church. The erection will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as possible, and the ground then 


| consecrated. 


CrystaL Patace.—The pediment sculpture of the 


| Densres, SuRREY.—Statements have appeared in 
some of the newspapers, and have been forwarded to 
us, that the house building by Mr. Thomas Cubitt 
at Denbies, is intended for some branch of the royal 
family. We can state positively that there is no 
truth in the story, and that the residence is being 
erected for a private family. 

TREATMENT OF TRADESMEN.—Sir,—Tenders were 
requested to be sent in for the works and fittings 
required for the water supply and cisterns and the 
gas-lighting and heating of the Lunatic Asylum at 
Red-hill, Surrey, the architect giving no specification 
or data to base an estimate upon, but requiring each 
party to state what they would consider necessary. 
The works not proceeding at the time, the architect 
some two months back requested of Mr. Ashdown, of 
Piccadilly, Mr. Hayden, of Birmingham, and the 
Messrs. Bacon and May, of London, to tender, and 
to attend with the estimates and any plans the con- 
tractors might please to send in, on several successive 
Mondays. the days of meeting at Red-hill, some 
twenty miles from London, and without giving any 
information as to whose tenders will be taken, but 
always the query—“ ds this all that is necessary for 
the works you tender for ? but no answer given as 
to the successful candidate! Now, sir, let me ask if 
this is tradesmanlike—if it is professional—to give all 
this trouble, for the purpose of learning how to get 
those works required done properly, and the prices 
they should be done at; or can those persons who 
have been given this trouble, and put to the expense of 
the attendance and loss of time in attending the com- 
mittee at Red-hill, compel payment for the expense 
attending the estimates 9—Wa. HaypEN. 

Smoxine Steamers. — The phenomenon noticed 
| by correspondent “ Judex,” viz. the consumption and 
|non-consumption of smoke at will by some of our 
| river steamers, may, I think, be satisfactorily accounted 
| for by well-known laws. 1st. Whilst it is compulsory 
| for a river steamer to consume its own smoke above 
bridge, that obligation ceases on passing downwards 
below London-bridge. 2udly. There is no smoke- 
consuming apparatus, yet devised, altogether free from 
pa. 3rdly. Common coal, or that ordi- 
narily employed, and which in its combustion evolves 
much smoke, is considerably cheaper than Anthracite 
eoal occasionally used, and which makes almost no 
smoke. Ergo, steamers which run both above and 
below bridge, instead of involving by a series of ex- 
| periments much outlay and trouble, adopt the less 
|expensive alternative of employing ordinary coal 
| below bridge, Anthracite above —H. C. G. 
| THe Nationa Gattery.— A document titled 














|The Protest and Counter Statement,” has been 
| published by J. R. Smith, of Soho-square, and an 
* Abstract ” of it, titled “Jobbery at the National 
| Gallery,” has been printed and circulated. The pro- 
| test and counter statement refer to the report of the 
| select committee of the House of Commons, on the 

National Gallery, of 4th August, 1853, against which 
| it is directed. As to the purchasing of pictures, it 
| points attention to the fact, that although the com- 


| mittee alludes to this as the most important duty in 
| the management, they are all but silent on the sub- 
| ject, and evade its investigation. As to the picture 
cleaning of 1852, it estimates that the evidence 
adduced before the committee was in reality as ten to 
one against the cleaning. As to the past manage- 
ment in general, the statement of the committee that 
the system, not the individual managers, were to 
blame, is declared to be repugnant to common sense, 
and a misrepresentation of the evidence. As to 
future management, the committee’s report is pro- 
tested against, inasmuch as it recommends that same 
system to be continued which it blamed as the cause 
of past bad management. The conclusions of the same 
report against the present site of the National 
Gallery are also protested against. The protesters 
who, in fine, maintain that the committee betrayed 
| their duty, are Messrs. F. Y. Hurlstone, W. Coning- 
lham, G. A. Arney, A. Stevens, R. Evans, W. S. 
Landor, G. Long, A. B. Richards, P. E. Barnes, 
J. I. Lockart, C. F. Perkins, T. Wakley, R. Barnes, 
| M.D., J. Hamilton, “An Englishman,” H. Clarke, 
E. Mayhew, and J. Taylor, Ph.D. 


| West or EnGtanp Bank, Bristot.—The ten- 
ders were exclusive of foundations and basement 
| story : quantities furnished by Mr. J. Williams, 
| London. Architects, Messrs. Gingell aud Lysaght. 
| ‘The only two general tenders were,—J. Davis, 
| 13,890. with Dundry stone,—13,350/. with Bath 








specially reported on in course of the year just | Pa tienen “nalak ta tha Cok, Conk: ban reid | stone ; and W. Baker, 13,145/. with Bath stone. 


passed, no less than 283 suffered in fifty-two 
aecidents by collision, or nearly 61°18 per cent. | 
of the whole, which might have been prevented | 
by the adoption of some such signals as the | 
mei etic, by means of which trains can 
announce their own whereabouts ix trausif to 
the stations either in advance or in rear, and, 
vice versd, station-masters warn coming trains of | 
danger of collision. 


| been erected. 


It was modelled by Monti, under the 
supervision of Messrs. George Scharf, jun., F. C. 
Penrose, and W. W. Lloyd. The Indian collection, 
which promises well, is being arranged in the gallery 
behind the Assyrian Court. It contains many 
elaborate articles of furniture, contributed by London 
firms, with utensils, accoutrements, and models. 
The interior of the building is now looking beautiful : 


| the canvas partition should be at once removed. 


| There were fifty-four special tenders for the various 
works. The following special tenders were accepted : 
B. Farmer, for mason and bricklaying work, with 
Bath stone 6,700/.; J. C. Harris, for carpenter and 
joiner’s work, 1,413/.; H. B. Osborne, for plumber 
work, 699/.; J. Diment, for plasterer, painter, and 
slater’s work, 1,374; W. and S. Butcher, for smith’s 
work, 577/.; and St. Helen’s Company for glaziers’ 
work, 7107. 
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Satz or Oak Timper—In week before last, 
ing to the Worcester Herald, 400 oak trees in 
the Bach Wood, Foxley, near Hereford, were, with 
other lots of timber, sold by auction, at Hereford. 
The Foxley timber, it is remarked, always obtains a 
good compet:tion. The first lot of 100 trees, it is 
added, was knocke. ‘own to Messrs. Langton and 
Son, Lambeth, at 552/.; the second lot, of 106 trees, 
to Mr. Henry Gurney, of Gracechurch-street, London, 
at 565/.; the third lot, of 100 trees, to Messrs. 
Langton and Son, at 722/.; and the fourth lot of 
100 trees, to Mr. Henry Gurney, at 855/. 

Tus Late GENERAL Sir CHARLES NAPIER.— 
At a mecting of the executive committee of the 
Napier Testimonial, held lately at the United Service 
Museum, Whitehall, and presided over by the Earl of 
Ellenborongh, it was resolved that the design of 
Mr. George G. Adams, for a statue, as a memorial 
of this late distinguished officer, should be selected. 
The statue to be executed by Mr. Adams will be of 
bronze, 12 feet in height, and will be placed on a 
granite pedestal 18 feet in height. It will be erected 
im the metropolis. 

Fire at Waterrorp CaTHepRaL.—On Sunday 
before last a fire took place in Waterford Cathedral, 
in consequence of burning soot, in the;vestry flue, set- 
ting fire to a piece of Lrish oak inserted in the flue. 
Access was difficult ; but, by help of a fire-engine, the 
danger was obviated without much.damage done. 

SinGULAR ExPLosioN IN A DWELLING ATGLASGOW. 
—An explosion in the dining-room of a house at 
Regent-terrace Glasgow, occurred on Friday week, 
shattering the window-panes, and blowing them out- 
wards, as well as leaving other traces of its action, 
which appears to have originated in the chimney, where, 
from some peculiarity in the coal used probably, an 
accumulation of hydro-carbonaceous gas may have 
collected as in a gasometer, but mixed with common 
air so as to explode when set fire to. 

Surrey ArcH.£oLocicaL Socrery.—A general 
meeting is fixed to take place on Thursday, the 19th 
of April, at Chertsey. It will be held in the Town 
Hall, where the chair will be taken at eleven o’clock, 
and papers will be read ;—On Chertsey Abbey, by 
Mr. W. W. Pocock ; description of a series of orna- 
mental tiles recently discovered on the site of the 
abbey, by the Rev. C. Boutell; and upon an Anglo- 
Saxon grant of land made by Alfred the Great to 
Chertsey Abbey, by Mr. Geo. R. Corner. At the 
conclusion of the meeting members and their friends 
are invited to visit, under the guidance of the local 
committee, various objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood— including the site of the abbey and Cowley 
House. Moreover, there will be a dinner at “ The 
Crown” Inn. 

Hreucare Cemerery.—Sir,—They have nearly 
completed the enclosure to the new portion of High- 
gate Cemetery, and, to my mind nothing could 
be worse. ‘The piers, one dropping below the 
other, are like so many nine-pins; the railings are 
miserable. A different arrangement of the bricks and 
iron could have been made soas to have added beauty 
to the sceuery, and without adding to the cost. A 
competition would have been useful here —T. 

New Museum at Conoene.—A design in the 
Tudor style, it is stated, has been selected at Cologne 
for a proposed museum. The architect’s name is 
Felten, and the sum fixed for the expense of the 
museum is not to exceed 127,400 rix-dollars, or 
about 19,000/. The plan adopted has not wanted 
opponents, who dispute its fitness on sthetical 
grounds, as well as on its alleged want of proper 
adaptation for the purpose intended, among whom is 
the architect for the city of Cologne, Herr Raschdorf, 
who submitted a design more in accordance with the 
German architecture of the middle ages, and in har- 
mony with the Church of the Minorites, immediately 
adjoining. 

Bricks From Stac.—The proposition to make 
bricks from the refuse of iron foundries appears to 
gain favour. Relative to some recently made, the 
manager of the Dowlais Iron Works, who has seen 
them, draws particular attention to the fact that it 
costs the ironmasters 150,000/. per annum to throw 
away what he is convinced might be made an article 
of immense commercial value. 

CompressED AiR LocoMOTIVES FOR COMMON 
Roaps.—M. Julienne, of Paris, civil engineer, is 
endeavouring, according to Galignani, to employ 
compressed air as a motive power for omnibuses and 
vehicles on ordinary roads. He lately caused to be 
coustructed a metallic tube of sufficient strength to be 
able to receive compressed air of the force of thirty- 
two atmospheres. Some of his workmen proceeded 
to make experiments with the tube, and had reached 
& compression of nearly twenty-nine atmospheres, 
when ail at once the tube exploded, ni.7 struck a man 
working at a bench, and literally swe) off his head 
as completely as a cannon-ball could have done. 

Another fragment struck a man in the left arm, and 
fractured it. 


—At the late Derby Assizes, an action for dilapida- 
tion was brought against the administrator of the 
Rev. C. C. Bates, late vicar of Castleton, Derbyshire, 
by the Rev. H. F, Bacon, the present vicar. During 
the incumbency of Mr. Bates there had been no 
vicarage-house : it had been pulled down in 1780 by 
the then vicar, who built upon tlie site a cow-house 
and barn. The plaintiff sought to make Mr. Bates 
responsible for not having, during his incumbency, 
supplied the loss of the vicarage-house, either by pro- 
ceedings against his predecessor, or otherwise. The 
verdict of the Court was for the plaintiff, damages 
100/.—subject, however, to @ motion to be made to 
the Court above. 

Tue Satrurpay’s Ha.r-Horipay ar ParTer- 
NosTER Row.—“ A Bookseller” informs us, that our 
intimation as to the boon granted to the employés of 
Paternoster-row, does not go far enough, inasmuch as 
though some of the leading firms resolved to close at 
5 p.M., others, ona second application recently made, 
have agreed to close an hour earlier ; while several 
have determined to do so.at 8, and others even at 2; 
which our correspondent expects will be the general 
hour of closing on the Saturdays ere long, the half- 
holiday system has worked so well in other depart- 
ments of business. 

Tue Instiruvion oF Crvin ENGINEERS AND THE 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS.—In a 
letter by Mr. Bullar, inserted in the last number of 
the Builder, the name of Mr. F. 0, Ward is placed in 
such collocation with the words “ accusation” and 
* Medworth,”’ that, to acursory reader, the aspersions 
cast on Mr. Medworth by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, may appear to have originated with Mr. F. 
O. Ward. We are asked to point out that Mr.Ward’s 
letter, cited by Mr. Bullar from a previous number of 
our journal, so far from being an attack on Mr. Med- 
worth, was, on the contrary, written in his defence, 
and in refutation of the charges brought against him 
and others, by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Merroporitan Commission oF SEwers.—At a 
meeting on the $rd inst. various additional plans 
for the drainage north of the Thames were received, 
and it was resolved that the several plans sent in 
since the 29th of November be referred to a general 
committee of the court, and that the City representa- 
tives be members of that committee. 

ANNULAR Swouminc Batu.—We are informed 
that the plan for an Annular Swimming Bath, pub- 
lished in our number for December 9th, has been 
adopted at Banbury, and is being carried out. It 
will be 216 feet in circumference, and 18 feet wide. 

Disrrict or St. Gites aNnp St. GEORGE’s, 
Bioomspury.—Mr. George Pownall has resigned 
the district surveyorship of St. Giles and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, which he has held for some time with 
great credit to himself and advantage to the public. 
There are now, therefore, three metropolitan districts 
vacant. 

New Stream Furi.—Mr. Robinson, mining engi- 
neer, has lately been exhibiting to engineers and 
others a new fuel, in which the sulphur and silicates, 
the objectionable substances in all artificial fuels of 
which coal is the basis, are said to be got ridof. He 
throws his invention open for the public good. 

RicuMoND Batus.—Tenders have been opened for 
the Richmond Public Baths and Lavatory Company, 


and they were as follow :— 
GasCoyne,..0s...000cseseecsrerses.» 968 
SE Oe Se ee er 955 








TENDERS 
For a new Baptist chapel, Mare-street, Hackney. 
Messrs. Habershon, architects. Quantities supplied, 
NRO ive.. ob 0s ss0sstes onesie cnet > 0 


£11,150 ¢ 
0 
10,720 0 
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For building ten houses at Millwall, Isle of 
Mr. Walters. Mr. F. E. H. Fowler, architect. 
DIOR dives tceer sseatiscscconvesnce £2,287 0 


2s, for 


ecooecoeocsecscs 5 escocoooesoso 


NGS es cctv vice steocccsseteveds 2,130 0 
ONT oade sswtihs apcbivedtentas tebbe 2,050 0 
Alder and Pearson ............ 2,018 0 
Bottomley. .....ccsvscssosconsvoses 1,952 0 
MPR UUE sasscccnpacésacstbunvebibecees 1,905 0 
Oa IMAD «00s. sess cees.cceeesoes 1,820 0 
Partridge and Crutch......... 1,809 0 
FOGG. snrteuivcinsessvetiyussnis 1,761 0 
CID AID, cco sinicesicocespens 1,710 0 
Gosling (aecepted) ..........+ 1,407 0 0! 


For erecting house in Threadneedle-street. Mr. T. 
Hague, architect. 
Lueas, Brothers .......0..0000 £4,910 0 0 


Haynes and Eyre.........0.+:.. 4,814 0 0 





Rowland and Evans ......... 4,774 0 0 
ae, ER ST TS 4,652 0 0 
Myre os ciseisesees foevtbetes wrovee’ 3,970 0 0 


DILAPIDATIONS ON A DEMOLISHED PARSONAGE. 


ST, 


For additions and alterations to the Jews’ Free School* 
Bell-lane, Spitalfields, Mr. James Tillott, architect: 
Quantities supplied. 








Pritchard and Son ............ £2,690 0 0 
Piper and Son ..........0.. 2,656 0 0 
Haynes and Eyre............... 2,598 0 0 
shby and Son... 2,579 0 0 
Little and Son .......... 000000 ; 00 
00 


2,432 

Brass and Son (accepted)... 2,192 

For Harst-green Parsonage. Mr. Vernon Arnold, 
architect, The quantities taken out by Mr. C. Poland. 





Davey (Lewes) ..........c00s0e0s £1,349 0 0 
Haward and Nixon ........ wee 1,847 0 0 
Fabian ( EON). ..cesseceree 1,258 0 0 
Ye (Haling).......ccccecseeee 5129 0 0 
Gallard (Southborough) .... 1,096 0 0 
Polluck and McLennan..,... 1,066 0 0 


late Royal Hotel), Mr. Henry Laxton, architect. 





Patrick and Son (Lambeth) £1,628 0 0 
Carless (Richmond) ......... 1,575 0 0 
Gascoyne (Richmond) ...... 1,456 0 0 

ills (Egham) ......... .. 1,46 0 0 
Sexby (Vauxhall)... 1,380 0 0 
Simms (Richmond) ... 1,375 0 0 
Long (Richmond) ... 1,139 0 0 





For finishing three carcases of eight-roomed houses, 
in St. James’s-road, Victoria-park, Mr, Springbett, 


architect. 
RODD. «. gaunctscnssccctecsssecsscokoce £1,155 0 0 
BOW siscce ices coves cooseveres 919 0 0 
ROMER: gh cncedeocites doveesteteee 799 0 
BED ncekeitpiessevnstcnvaninceeane 755 0 0 
Copland ......... bisa fevebesseses 730 0 0 





For building two third-rate houses for Mr. Charles 
Pontifex, in St. Paul’s-road, Islington. Mr, James 
Harrison, architect. 





Dunford cccccccscssrcseceerssereee £1,175 0 0 

1,092 56 0 

00 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 

WOR ves ssrscer.. ccd cdssecevees 00 

iddiatt .........606 dencesdoveress $18 0 0 

Roycroft......... jeapediecsebdeagtiose 795 0 0 
— eeenmeneenemenntel 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“ To Prevent Sound.”—Will any of your readers afford informa- 
tion to prevent sound from passing from one apartment to 
another where folding-doors are used? Frequent complaints are 
made of this inconvenience, especially in town houses, 
Aw Arcarrect. 

“C. E. L.” (it has been already suggested that a statue of Wren 
should be placed on the vacant space next St. Paul’s).—‘* H. D.” 
—“J. L"—"G@. W. R. of C."—" J. W.2—" Dr. R—* W. BP 
“W.8.” (a short notice would be useful).—“ C. H.”—“T, A, T."— 
“0, C. A”—“H. B”—*G. B. W."—" J. A. jun”—* J. W. Bo? 
“Cc. KR. B”—* Mr, 0."—“ J. T."—" F. G.”"—“G."—"“G, P.*— 
“J. B”—* Rattee.”"—"“G. R. F."—“ Pro Rata.”—“A, M7— 
“T. M. F."—"'W. A. jun.”"—* BR. D.”—* C. H. W.”—* Bookseller.” 

“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor :” all other communications showld be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
URVEYORS, BUILDERS, and Others 
desirous of finding thei aterials, will 

that will EXECUTE WORK at the following term: uo 
provide Siding and labour at per contract at the lowest 
possible terms; pointing, with scaffolds, at per job; buildi at 
er rod. feaffolds, ladders, and straps, on Sg irect to A. B. 
tandard Coffee-house, 17, Tottenham-court, New-road. 


TO UPHOISTERERS, UN DERTAKERS, &e 
R. MARSH has received instructions to 
DISPOSE OF, by PRIVATE CONTRACT (in conse- 
quence of the p retirement aftcr-a most successful 
page apf of thirty years), a well-established BUSLN E838, situate 
in one of the most thriving and rapidly im proving oseaee within 
six miles of London, accessible by railway. The busimess has 
risen proportionate with the neighbourhood, and as the latter is 
daily ming of great importance, a more favourable opportunity 
ee renal ly. ) ganeed foe an enterprising man of best aa, A aap - 
about 8. requisite.—For particulars and terms C) 
Mr. Marsu, Auctioneer, 2, Charlotie-row, Mansion loom” = 








O STOVE GRATE MANUFACTURERS, 
FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, SMITHS, and 

OTHERS.—TO_ BK DISPOSED ‘OF, spacious MANUFAC- 

TURING PREMISES, most desirably situate in a central part of 

London, and in a leading thoroughfare. The freehold may be 

Bocuk arpocl--Ser fediher portiedions crete 0s heme SUtin 

ut 2,! —For ars 
and HOKSEY, Billiter-street, City. 


T° BUILDERS, STONE MERCHANTS, 
an 


HERS. —TO BE DISPOSED OF th 
some valuable STONE Guanes ES in the Seomrat ioe, 
situated within two miles of the railway terminus, with Fixtures, 
Cranes, &c. and the good-will of the business The quality of the 


largely used in the grounds of the tal Palace at Sydenb 
About 6001 required.—Apply to Mr. BUTCH ER Bamootobart, 
King’s-cross, London. 


MPORTAN T, USEFUL, and POPULAR 
ARCHITECTURAL ART-MANUFACTURE BUSINESS, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF.—The Works which are con and 
| substantial. are well provided with nearly new Machines aud Ap- 
| paratus of the very best tion and uality. Although the 

article is in extensive and rapidly-increasing demand, there is 

searcely any Co’ ition; and many analogous articles used in 
Decorative Architectureand ordinary building, may be profitably 
added to the Manufacture, with but little additional outlay, the 
raw mi being close at hand.—Application for farthe 


; 
3 
= 














ars r 
culars, with teal name and address, to 
M. C. il, Aldersgate-strect, London, must be made by post, 


2) OR 2 Be a f 
For building No. 4, Bridge-terrace, Richmond (part © 
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